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WAR COMES TO THE PHILIPPINES 


When war came to the Philippines, it came as part of the 
biggest pattern of surprise attack that the world had ever 
witnessed. While part of the Japanese Navy blasted at 
Pearl Harbor, Japanese land and air forces moved down 
the Malay peninsula; naval and air forces struck agaiust 
Hong Kong; sporadic air attacks were launched at Borneo 
and the Netherlands Indies; Guam, Midway and Wake 
Islands were attacked; and bombers, naval units and 
troop ships converged on the Philippmes from several 
points. It was an all-out war against the allied forces who, 
by successive economic measures, had been slowly “en¬ 
circling” Japan—to use her own phrase—for some montihs. 

The master stroke of perfidy was that the forces of 
peace had been softened for this move by months of pro¬ 
longed peace talks between Japanese Ambassadors and 
American officials in Washington—talks that had been ex¬ 
tended on two occasions at Japanese request. Now it is 
apparent that the peace Ambassadors, whether iimocent 
tools or wily accomplices, had in fact been asking for 
time to get set, to get ready. Tokyo gave the signal to go. 

Thus Japan extended her co-prosperity sphere to the 
Philippines. A country which she might have won by 
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peaceful conquest after 1946, a country in which her 
nationals had already established a reputation for being 
friendly, thrifty, law-abiding citizens, learned at first 
hand what Japan’s friendly intentions signified. Another 
small people, asking only to live at peace with their 
neighbors, had been swept into the Axis maelstrom. 

Japan’s southward drive had long been anticipated in 
terms ranging from cotton shirts to gunboats and dive 
bombers. The cotton shirts have been moving into the 
Philippines and other southeastern Asiatic markets for 
years, along with trade and cultural missions, bankers, 
mining engineers, businessmen, and a fine fleet of mer¬ 
chant ships. These have been the peaceful messengers of 
economic penetration. On nmnerous occasions, Japanese 
official and unofficial pronouncements have included the 
Philippines in the area designated for ultimate Japanese 
expansion, the “co-prosperity sphere” under the “New 
Order.” 

Until December 7, however, there had been no direct 
military threat to the Philippines. In fact, there were sev¬ 
eral reasons why such a direct threat had been considered 
unlikely. For one thing, the resomrces of the Phihppines, 
though largely xmexploited and promising, were not such 
as to prompt Japan to fight for them. The only unique 
product of the islands of great commercial and strategic 
value is hemp. Metal ores there are—gold, manganese, 
chromite, iron, copper—but very httle oil and not much 
coal. And of what avail would be Philippine gold to pur¬ 
chase raw materials, if Dutch and British and American 
owners of those raw materials refused to sell them? Of 
what avail would be industrial metals for ship and air¬ 
plane construction if the fuel to run those ships and planes 
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were lacking? Many have-not nations have been seeing 
oil wells rather than pots of gold at the end of their rain¬ 
bows. 

In contrast with the Philippines, therefore, the rich, 
producing areas of Netherlands India and Malaya were 
doubtless far more attractive to the Japanese. Their oil, 
rubber, tin and other minerals would seem to offer richer 
spoil. 

Moreover, the presence of a token United States Army 
in the Philippines siuce the early years of American occu¬ 
pation had served warning that any offensive action 
against one of the weakest countries in the Far East 
would be a challenge to one of the greatest world powers. 
Since 1934, it had been a quite common assumption that, 
after political and economic ties between the United 
States and the Philippines were severed in 1946, Japan 
would be able to secure by peaceful means a large degree 
of economic and possibly pohtical control of the islands. 

It must be admitted in all honesty that a few Filipinos 
did not look upon such an eventuality with fear or dis¬ 
taste. After aU, they argued, the Filipinos were an Ori¬ 
ental people like the Japanese—and the Japanese had laid 
great stress on this point. Filipinos had not been aware of 
racial discrimination against their people by the Japa¬ 
nese. They had not been barred from Japanese clubs, as 
they had been from American. There was a tradition of 
friendliness between the Japanese and the Filipinos, un¬ 
marred by such memories as those of the early days of 
American occupation. 

Without looking ahead to the post-1946 period, some 
hard-headed Filipinos had already seen the danger to 
the Commonwealth of the very thing that has happened. 
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Writing in the Philippines Herald Midweek Magazine 
in October 1939, shortly after war broke out in Einrope, 
Vicente Albano Pacis said. 

If war comes, what of the Philippines? Being still an Ameri¬ 
can territory, she can legitimately depend on American pro¬ 
tection. It was former United States High Commissioner 
Paul V. McNutt who said that the mere fact that the American 
flag continues to fly over the islands will be an adequate pro¬ 
tection of the Philippines from invasion. Possible develop¬ 
ments in the Philippines under the American flag seem to 
point to the opposite result. The American flag may instead 
be an invitation to invasion. 

It is academic now to argue that the Philippines might 
have been spared in the conflict if it had already gained 
its independence. It certainly could not have relied upon 
its own military strength to safeguard its neutrality. It 
would doubtless have become one of the first jumping-off 
points for Japan in her drive to the'far richer resources of 
Netherlands India and Malaya. It might have become an¬ 
other Thailand. Any hope of being freed from the Japa¬ 
nese yoke would have been dissipated at the outset. For 
Japan’s empty promises of prosperity have been trans¬ 
lated into reality in no territory where she has set her fo6t 
—not even among her own people at home. 

The situation of the Philippines must be examined 
rather in terms of actuality. It must be considered in the 
light of the past and in the light of the present, in terras 
of the country’s internal construction and of its relations 
with the rest of the world. First and foremost, it must be 
studied as part of the problem facing the United States; 
for it is still an important part of that problem, regardless 
of the immediate outcome of fighting in the Philippines. 





CHAPTER I 


THE PHILIPPINES AND AMERICAN 
FAR EASTERN POLICY 


What part the Philippines has occupied in our Far 
Eastern policy has not always been clear or consistent. 
After the defeat of the Spanish fleet by Admiral Dewey in 
Manila Bay (May 1898), there was an upsurge of interest 
on the part of Americans in the Far East generally, rather 
than in the Philippine Islands particularly. The impor« 
tance of the islands as a key to the markets of Asia was a 
strong taUdng point; but what they would ultimately 
mean in the coxmtry''s Far Eastern policy was not gen¬ 
erally considered, and even those who were far-sighted 
enough to look ahead to the broader problems of foreign 
policy came to widely different conclusions. 

According to A. Whitney Griswold in The Far Eastern 
Policy of the United States: ^ 

There was no identification of the Philippines with the Far 
Eastern policy of the United States prior to, or even immedi' 

* New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 193S. 
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ately after, the Battle of Manila. . . . American interests in 
theFar East were an afterthought. . . . First came the Battle 
of Manila, then the predictions and rationalizations as to the 
value of the islands to American interests in the Far East. 

In the years after annexation, events in other parts of 
the Far East tempered somewhat the enthusiasm of those 
who were in large part responsible for the Philippine 
venture and for the final armexation of the islands. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Griswold, at the termination of the Russo- 
Japanese war. President Theodore Roosevelt perceived 
“in victorious Japan a menace to the Philippines.” Within 
a few years (in 1907) he was writing to his secretary of 
war that the islands formed “our heel of Achilles. They 
are aU that makes the present situation with Japan dan¬ 
gerous.” 

Much of this uneasiness, it can be seen, emanated from 
the growing power of Japan in the Far East. Instances 
can be cited to indicate that the Philippines was an im¬ 
portant consideration in certain negotiations between the 
United States and Japan (the Taft-Katsura Memoran¬ 
dum of 1905 and the Root-Takahira Agreement of 1908), 
the United States assenting in effect to Japan’s protec¬ 
torate over Korea and a free hand for Japan in Manchmia, 
in return for assurances on Japan’s part that she would 
respect the secmity of the Philippines. How far Japan 
had evolved as a more real threat to the Pholippines and 
to American interests in the Pacific generally was appar¬ 
ent in President Wilson’s reaction to the award of the 
German Islands in the North Pacific to Japan at the end 
of the World War. The Marshalls and Carolines, lying 
between Hawaii and the Philippines, under the mandate 
of a potentially hostile power, emphasized the distance of 
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liie Achilles heel from the body responsible for its pro¬ 
tection, the United States. 

Steadily deteriorating relations between China and 
Japan in the last decade served to underline even more 
strikingly the vulnerable position of the Philippines. This 
had some eflFect upon recent American policy in the Far 
East. The second President Roosevelt, inheriting the 
Philippine problem as a gift from his relative who graced 
the White House some years before him, stood firmly 
upon America’s treaty rights in the Pacific. His adminis¬ 
tration followed the pohcy of non-recognition of Japan’s 
advances in Manchuria and North China, was meticulous 
about keeping the record straight in frequent notes re- 
aflSrming America’s traditional rights, and met Japan’s 
denunciation of naval treaties with the large naval appro¬ 
priations of 1936-38. The prevaOing isolationist sentiment 
in the United States during the depression and post¬ 
depression period began to crystaUize in the neutrality 
legislation of 1935 and subsequent years. Although this 
grew out of the broader international situation, it acted as 
an effective brake on any more positive action in the Far 
East tihat might have been contemplated. 

In general, it would seem to be true that American con¬ 
ception of the role of the Philippines in United States Far 
Eastern policy has varied considerably, and that even 
critical developments of recent years in the far Pacific 
resulted in crystallizing American sentiment only very 
slowly. The initial acquisition of territory in the Far East 
affected Washington-Tokyo relations to some extent, as 
suggested above, but the larger issues of the open door in 
China, the maintenance of China’s integrity, and the gen¬ 
eral treaty rights of the United States in the Pacific seem 
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to have been far more important in determining Ameri¬ 
can policy. It was not until the spring of 1940 that the 
vulnerabiy[ty of the PhiUppines became an important 
issue. And by that time the status of the Philippines had 
been altered in a way that further complicated the prob¬ 
lem of the United States in the Far East. 


BIRTH OF THE COMMONWEALTH 

In November 1935 the Philippines entered a ten-year 
period of semi-autonomy imder a commonwealth form 
of government, to end in July 1946 with the emergence 
of a completely free and independent state. This changed 
status was authorized by the Independence Act (Ty- 
dings-McDuffie Act) passed by the United States Con¬ 
gress in March 1934. At this point it may be of interest to 
synchronize developments in the Phihppine independ¬ 
ence program with events in the outside world, some of 
them seemingly quite unrelated to the Far East or the 
Phihppines at the time of their occurrence. 

When the United States Congress passed the Inde¬ 
pendence Act and the Philippine Legislature accepted it 
in 1934, the world was already on the brink of a mam¬ 
moth upheaval. In the Far East, Japan was launched on 
her program of expansion, attempting to strengthen her 
position in the new state of Manchoukuo and to pene¬ 
trate farther into North China, at the same time carrying 
on an intensive drive to increase her markets all over the 
world. In Europe, Germany steadily arming was already 
casting an almost paralytic spell over her neighbors, who 
were frantically endeavoring to arrange a series of pacts 
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calculated to lock all Europe tight in the arms of brotherly 
love for generations to come. 

The first convulsions, ominous as they appear in the 
afterhght, caused few if any tremors in the Philippines. 
The people proceeded to ratify their new constitution in 
May 1935, held an election for the officers of their new 
government in September, and on November 15 the 
Commonwealth Government of the Philippines was in¬ 
augurated. For better, for worse, the Philippines was 
committed to a ten-year transitional period of semi¬ 
autonomy, to be followed by complete freedom. 

In the meantime, the rest of the world was much more 
preoccupied with its own affairs than with what was hap¬ 
pening in an archipelago somewhat removed from its 
immediate view. Japan had formally denoimced the Five- 
Power Naval Treaty (it had already challenged the Nine- 
Power Treaty successfully) and was later to walk out on 
the Naval Conference in London, after failing to secure 
its demands for naval parity with the United States and 
Great Britain. The Ethiopian campaign was already 
under way. The complaints of the ‘liave-not” nations 
were growing louder; the light of concihation being shed 
by the ‘Taave” nations was growing dim. 

The Philippines, however, seemed to be happily shel¬ 
tered from the storms sweeping over other areas. The 
only potential menace on the horizon was Japan, and that 
country was extending itself on the Asiatic mainland to 
an extent that promised comparative security to the new 
Commonwealth, at least for the present. While Japan was 
thus busy and watchful, she was not likely to invite 
trouble with a powerful coxmtry like the United States 
through trespassing in the Philippines. 
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TTie immediate concern of Commonwealth officials, 
then, was to set their own house in order. This task was 
twofold: the major part of the work had to be done on 
the home front, but there was also important work to be 
done in or through Washington, in an eflFort to secure 
changes in the economic provisions of the Independence 
Act. Foreign affairs of the Philippines were still the con¬ 
cern of the United States during the Cormnonwealth 
period. It was natural, therefore, that domestic affairs 
and relations with Washington practically filled the Phil¬ 
ippine program. 

Delight in the Philippines at the approach of inde¬ 
pendence was tempered somewhat by concern over the 
fate of some of the leading exports in the American mar¬ 
ket, their principal outlet. There was great dissatisfaction, 
too, with the li^ts on Philippine autonomy, which ren¬ 
dered Filipino officials helpless to retaliate against Ameri¬ 
can goods coming into their market and rmable to arrange 
more favorable trade relations with other coimtries. Mis¬ 
givings about the future of weak independent nations, in 
tile light of what was happening in China and in Ethiopia, 
were only beginning to be felt. Small voices were raised 
asking for a reconsideration of the independence pro¬ 
gram; murmiurs, at least, were heard to the effect that if 
independence was coming, the quicker it came, the bet¬ 
ter. Some favored an indefinite postponement of the date 
of independence, others began to see their salvation in 
immediate freedom from the shackles of American capi¬ 
talism, of American imperialism. 

On the international front, events were moving at ac¬ 
celerated tempo. During the first year of the Commcai- 
wealth Government, Spain became embroiled in civil 
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war, a war in which the old Spanish community in the 
Philippines (almost wholeheartedly pro-Franco) was in¬ 
tensely interested. At the end of 1936 the German-Japa- 
nese Anti-Comintern Pact was formed. 

Early in 1937 President Quezon exploded a bombshell 
by proposing that his country be granted independence 
in 1938 or 1939. Shortly afterward a Joint Preparatory 
Conunittee on Philippine Affairs was created “to study 
trade relations between the United States and die Phil¬ 
ippines and to recommend a program for the adjustment 
of Philippine national economy.” In view of President 
Quezon’s suggestion that the date of independence be 
advanced, the conomittee was expected to consider the 
effect which such a change in the date would have on a 
program of economic adjustment in the Philippines. The 
committee, made up equally of Americans and Filipinos 
appointed by the President of the United States and the 
President of the Philippine Connnonwealth respectively, 
conducted public hearings in Washington, San Francisco 
and Manila, and investigated conditions in the Philip¬ 
pines at first hand. 

Before the Joint Committee reached Manila, unde¬ 
clared war broke out in China. Although armed conflict 
in that area was not imexpected, the particular form 
which it took aroused indignation among people far re¬ 
moved from the scene. Indignation was tinged with fear 
among some people in the Philippines, who were too well 
aware that their country was only a few short hours by air 
from Japanese bases. Comfort for the present was found 
in the continuing responsibihty of the United States for 
the defense of the Philippines, but it was a cold comfort 
for those who felt that war between the United States and 
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Japan was a possibility to be reckoned with, and that 
such a war would involve the Philippine Commonwealth, 
whereas a free independent Philippine nation might hope 
to be spared. 

In the United States, too, opinion was xmdergoing 
some change. In general, the groups that had brought 
pressure to bear for the passage of the Independence Act 
remained more or less well defined: the farm group, 
jealous of protecting its own fats and oils from the alleg^ 
competition of Philippine coconut oil; the sugar interests, 
set on reserving the larger part of the American market 
for domestic and Cuban sugar, the latter likewise repre¬ 
senting large American interests; labor organizations 
dedicated to shutting out the Filipino immigrant from the 
American labor field. But the broader issues involved in 
American withdrawal from the Philippines were becom¬ 
ing confused. 

With Japan on die march, cotild America afford to 
relinquish her only foothold in the far Pacific? If the 
Filipinos should ask for a reconsideration of the whole 
independence question, and if the United States agreed 
to some form of dominion plan for the islands’ govern¬ 
ment, would this he a guarantee of peace for the Philip¬ 
pines and for the Pacific area, or would it be likely to 
involve the United States in war with Japan at some fu¬ 
ture date? If the United States continued its preparations 
for withdrawal on schedule, and if the progress of events 
seemed to threaten the Phihppines wifo Japanese domi¬ 
nation some time after 1946, what was the moral obliga¬ 
tion of die mother country toward the small nation which 
it had set on die road to freedom? 

It was against this backgroimd of doubt and imcer- 
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tainty in both countries that the Joint Committee con¬ 
ducted its investigations and prepared its report. Before 
that report was released, many more portentous events 
dotted the map of the world with danger signals. In No¬ 
vember 1937 the Brussels Conference was held, which 
Japan steadfasdy refused to attend, and from which no 
positive action resulted. In the same month, Italy joined 
the Berhn-Tokyo Anti-Comintem Pact. In the spring of 
1938, Germany moved into Austria. The fall of that year 
saw the consummation of the M\mich agreement and the 
erection of a flimsy peace structure. Early in 1939, Japan 
occupied Hainan and the Spratly Islands, an initial step 
in her southward drive.^ 

The Joint Committee’s report and recommendations 
were released at the end of 1938. In addition to easing the 
strain to which some of the major Phflippine industries 
would have been subjected by the original terms of the 
Independence Act, the Committee’s recommendations 
went still further by providing for continuing trade rela¬ 
tions between 1946 and 1960 on a schedule of gradually 
rising export duties or declining quotas on certain Phil¬ 
ippine goods shipped to the United States. When the 
legislation growing out of the reconunendations was pre¬ 
sented to Congress early in 1939, the general world situa¬ 
tion was such as to create grave doubts about the wisdom 
of trade commitments beyond 1946, especially since such 
commitments might have been interpreted as carrying a 
certain degree of political responsibility. Therefore the 
final amendments, passed by Congress in July and signed 

1 Renewed interest in these islands was aroused in August 1941, when 
Japanese maps went on sale in Tokyo bookstores, showing a whole group 
of islands between Spratly and the Philippines bearing new Japanese 
names (New York Times, Aug. 20,1941). 
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by tbe President in August 1939, dealt only with the 
Commonwealth period in line with the Committee’s 
recommendations. Trade relations after July 4,1946, were 
to be the subject of a special economic conference be¬ 
tween representatives of the United States and Philip¬ 
pine Governments, to be called not later than 1944. 

Although all of these dehberations, both in Manila and 
in Washington, concentrated on economic matters, they 
were naturally afFected by the rapidly changing inter¬ 
national situation within which they were being carried 
on. For all but those directly interested in some aspect of 
trade between the two countries, the political implica¬ 
tions seemed more important. Many Americans saw in 
Filipino requests for reconsideration of the economic 
provisions of the Independence Act a backtracking on 
their independence plea. They saw in suggestions for 
continued preferential trade between the Philippines and 
the United States after 1946 a subtle plea for all the ad¬ 
vantages of political independence for the Philippines, 
with the United States stQl carrying a responsibility 
which might prove ever more burdensome. 


“NEUTRALIZATION” OF THE PHILIPPINES 

However, when the Independence Act was passed in 
1934, a provision was then made which was calculated to 
guarantee peace to the islands. Section 11 of the Act re¬ 
quested the President of the United States “at the earliest 
practicable date to enter into negotiations with foreign 
powers with a view to the conclusion of a treaty for 
the perpetual neutralization of the Philippine Islands, 
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if and when Philippine independence shall have been 
achieved.” The fate of other treaties in years subsequent 
to the passage of the Act did not oflEer any great hope 
that a treaty of neutralization for the Philippines would 
accomplish its purpose. 

Conflicting unofficial statements about the possibility 
of concluding such a treaty of neutralization were re¬ 
ported from time to time from Japan. A statement made 
by Foreign Minister Arita in February 1940 was hailed 
by the Manila press as a friendly gesture in this direction, 
when Arita reportedly said, “The Japanese Empire iu- 
tends to draw closer its economic bonds with southern 
countries, but entertains no territorial designs. The gov¬ 
ernment desires to take effective measures to dispel deep- 
rooted and widespread misunderstanding abroad that 
Japan has territorial ambitions in southern regions. As 
regards a non-aggression pact, it will certainly be one, of 
the measures for the purpose, if only the other party is 
agreeable to the idea.” ^ 

Not entirely satisfied with reports of Minister Arita’s 
address, the Philippines Herald secured through the 
Japanese consulate-general transcripts from the Imperial 
Diet record and a special statement from the Japanese 
foreign office spokesman. In these, although the spokes¬ 
man reiterated that “Japan harbors no political or terri¬ 
torial ambitions concerning the Phihppmes,” other state¬ 
ments therein recorded fell short of giving complete re¬ 
assurance to a Philippine audience. “Japan desires to live 
in peace and to share in common prosperity and well-be¬ 
ing with the Phflippines . . . It is of paramount necessity 

2 Contemporary Japan, published monthly by the Foreign ASaiis 
Association of Japan, Tokyo, April, 1940, p. 368. 
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to intensify the economic relations between Japan and 
tlie countries of the South. Thus we can utilize their 
natural resomrces for our mutual advantage.” 

These pronotmcements called forth an editorial in the 
Herald which reminded the Fihpiao people that “the 
American policy, as enunciated first by President Mc¬ 
Kinley, later emphasized by William Howard Taft, the 
first civil governor of the Philippines, has been that the 
Philippines should be developed for the benefit of the 
Filipinos. . . . There was never one word said about 
sharing the prosperity and the natural resources of the 
Philippines for the mutual benefit of the Fihpinos and 
the Americans.” * 

It is not surprising, in view of the strained relations be¬ 
tween Tokyo and Washington and the serious situation 
in other parts of the Far East, that no steps were takeu to 
implement the neutralization clause of the Independence 
Act. Among other signatories envisaged in the early con¬ 
ception of a neutralization treaty would have been 
France, the Netherlands and Great Britain. Their more 
immediate problems, and the status in the Far East of 
the home governments of France and the Netherlands 
before the outbreak of the Pacific war, were sufficient 
answer to questions about neutralizing the Philippines. 


THE PRE-WAR PERIOD 

The faU of the Low Countries and of France in May 
and June of 1940 and the desperate battle of Britain 
throughout the year weakened greatly their depend- 
8 Philippines Herald, Manila, Feb. 26,1940. 
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encies in the Far East. The attitude of the United States 
toward further Japanese aggression in the south was not 
clearly defined. Therefore Japan seemed to have a rare 
opportunity to start pulling out of the quagmire of the 
China Incident and to begin her move southward. 

In the months after Japan extended her influence into 
Indo-China, diplomatic activity on several fronts became 
the order of the day. Having openly rejoined the Axis in 
September 1940, rapprochement with the Soviet Union 
became an important objective for Japan. This was finally 
achieved in April 1941. Still the southward drive did not 
gain momentum, and the continued presence of Japanese 
troops on the Manchoukuo border suggested that the 
Japanese-Soviet pact had not consolidated Japan’s posi¬ 
tion as much as she had hoped it would. 

The outbreak of the Russo-German war in Jime 1941 
put Japan in a newly perplexing position. The question 
of effective aid to the Nazis had to be weighed against 
Japan’s own self-interest. In the period of Tokyo’s inde¬ 
cision that followed the German attack on the Soviets, 
the Japanese tried to create the impression that they were 
preparing to move in aU directions at once. The upshot 
was the steady “encirclemerit” of Japan—or so the Japa¬ 
nese viewed it—with the Soviet Union, Great Britain, the 
United States and the Netherlands Indies presenting the 

sion in the Far East. 

Though the southward thrust was not in the early 
phases directed against the Philippines, it constituted an 
imcomfortable reminder that the Gommonwealfh was 
perilously near if not within the area of possible conflict. 
It also constituted a threat to vital supplies of tin and rub- 
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ber coming from southeast Asia to the United States. 
Over and above these was the threat which Japan had 
carried for the last ten years to the old order in the Far 
East, an order to the support of which both Japan and the 
United States were bound by multilateral treaties. 

The United States, whatever its intentions might have 
been in 1934 with regard to retiring from the far Pacific, 
acqTiired increasing stature in that area. American official 
pronouncements showed growing concern about the 
maintenance of the status quo.^ United States aid to 
China continued, indirect aid was given the Netherlands 
Indies and British Pacific dominions and colonies in their 
defense preparations. After the Nazi attack on Russia, 
American aid was extended to the Soviet Union. 

Passage of the lease-lend biH gave the United States 
the title “arsenal of the democracies,” with great import 
for the Pacific as well as for the Atlantic. AE during these 
months, American pressmre was exerted against Japan, 
through abrogation of the commercial treaty of 1911, 
imposition and extension of the export licensing system, 
and in July through the order freezing Japanese assets in 
the United States. 

The eight-pomt declaration of principles by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister ChurchiE issued on August 
14,1941, placed the United States even more definitely 
on record in accepting its responsibilities not only with 
regard to the war but more forcibly with regard to the 
kind of peace that wiE foEow. That declaration was as 
welcome to friends, as ominous to potential enemies in 
the Far East as in other parts of the world. For it was in 

4 Cf. Our Far Eastern Record, Vols. I and 11. New York, American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940 and 1942. 
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direct opposition to the known principles and aims of the 
Axis powers. It promised freedom, security and a better 
life, as opposed to slavery and impoverishment, for the 
great masses of people who were being drawn into this 
war. 

Many months before the outbreak of war in the Pacific, 
therefore, the stiffening of the democratic front through¬ 
out the Far East had already brought the Philippines mto 
the camp of powers opposing the spread of aggression 
and the establishment of “new orders.” In recognition of 
this fact, Domei on February 17,1941, quoted the Japa¬ 
nese Vice Foreign Minister as saying: “Japan is interested 
in the Philippines as a friendly neighbor and therefore 
desires that the islands will not endanger Japan in the 
future.” ® 

Issues had become very broad and involved before 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor and Luzon. The 
question no longer was whether the United States, if 
occasion arose, would fight to defend the Philippines— 
an issue which might have found the American people 
divided if not preponderantly opposed to such a crusade. 
It was apparent, many months prior to December, that if 
war spread in the Pacific the United States was bound to 
be involved, and that the Philippines also would be in¬ 
volved automatically. If there was any doubt in Japanese 
official minds about anti-Axis solidarity, her forces made 
doubly smre of cementing that moral soHdarity by moving 
actually against aU the “encircling” powers at once. 

Now the issue is joined, and it is defined in terms which 
are familiar on both sides of the world, which include 
many peoples and many diverse forms of government 

5 New York Herald Tribune, Feb. 18, 1941. 
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tinder the banner of democracy. It is apparent that 
United States interests do not begin or end with the Phil¬ 
ippines. China, Singapore, British India, the Netherlands 
Indies, Austraha and New Zealand, and Soviet Russia are 
all parts of the democratic front. 

It is open to question whether, under other circum¬ 
stances, the Fihpinos would have supported the great 
empires that held their Malay brothers in subjection for 
so long. But they recognized that war makes strange bed¬ 
fellows. The involvement of Soviet Russia in the Euro¬ 
pean conflict on the side of the democracies doubtless 
proved a tonic for Philippine morale. Without knowing 
how strong or widespread Communist sympathy had 
been in the islands, it is possible to state that a quite artic¬ 
ulate minority of Filipinos had seen a much more natural 
community of interest between the Soviets and the Ma¬ 
lays than between the Malays and their imperialist over- 
lords, the British and Dutch. Those Filipinos who in the 
past argued for a system of collective security, and one 
that would include the Soviet Union, foxmd their path 
made easier by Hitler s treachery. 





CHAPTER II 


AMERICA’S MATERIAL INTERESTS 


Althouct tlie United States was brought into the con¬ 
flict in the Far East by Japan’s treacherous attack on 
American territories, it is clear on the record that Amer¬ 
ica’s moral support and material resources had already 
been thrown on the side of the anti-Axis powers. More¬ 
over, the United States had certain material interests in 
the Far East. It was fighting not only to protect those in¬ 
terests but also for the right to pursue those interests. It 
needed certain products that the Far East had been glad 
to sell. It was fighting for the right to continue to acquire 
those goods—a right which it insisted should not be de¬ 
nied any country. 

The United States had also obtained certain privileges, 
especially in the Phflippines. It had, however, prepared 
to abandon those privileges and to grant to a conquered 
coimtry complete independence. It is hardly conceivable 
that it would have fought to retain what it was already 
relinquishing freely. If the question had been merely one 
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of dollars and cents, it would not have fired one shot for 
what the Phihppines represented to the United States 
and to the American people. 

If we examine United States interests in the Philippines 
from the material point of view, we discover that Ameri¬ 
cans and their government spent and invested compara¬ 
tively Htde in their only Far Eastern territory. It is not 
difficult to account for this. The United States did not go 
into the islands on a permanent basis, but merely to 
establish a government designed, so it was proclaimed, 
for “the happiness, peace and prosperity of the people of 
the Philippine Islands.” 

No special incentive was offered to Americans to invest 
in the country’s development, beyond the natural ad¬ 
vantages accruing to the citizens'of the sovereign state. 
The penalty which American citizens paid in double 
taxes, while other nationals were taxed only in the Phil¬ 
ippines and not by their home governments, outweighed 
to some extent any other natural advantages which Am er- 
icans might have been expected to enjoy. The knowledge 
that the United States intended to withdraw at an early 
date from the islands heightened for Americans the risk 
of embarking on long-term business ventures. 

Both United States Government expenditures and 
American private investment in the Phihppines were 
made within the limitations of this unique pohcy. This 
explains the comparatively meager outlay of something 
over a billion dollars made by ihe United States on ac- 
coimt of the Phihppines in the last four decades.^ It ex- 

1 Included in the grand total is the sum of $20 million which the 
United States paid Spain under the terms of the Treaty of Paris (1898), 
Article HI, ceding the Philippine Islands to the United States, 
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p l ains the small American investment of $200 million in 
the Islands, and the relatively small volume of trade be¬ 
tween the two countries since 1899. 

Of the total expenditure, by far the greatest part, $800 
million, was for the armyProportionately, the very large 
share of $186,321,000 (which includes an $8 million item 
for the navy) was reckoned as the cost of pacification of 
the islands between May 1898 and June 30,1902. 

Naval expenses were quite insignificant, something 
over $100 million. This was only a small part of the total 
outlay for the Asiatic fleet, whose presence in Far Eastern 
waters over the years could hardly have been attributed 
in large measure to defense of the Philippines. 

Toward tbe cost of civil government in the Philippines, 
the point has been stressed many times that the United 
States’ contribution was almost negligible. In 1903, an 
appropriation of $3 million was made for relief, following 
a great cholera epidemic; and in the same year an item of 
some $350,000 was appropriated for the taking of the 
first census. Practically all other civil expenditures were 
met from the Insular Treasury. Expenses of the former 
Bureau of Insular Affairs and of the High Commissioner’s 
oflSce under the Commonwealth, paid by the United 
States Government, totalled nearly $4 million. (It should 
be noted that the salary and expenses of the Governor 
General of the Philippme Islands, in pre-Commonwealth 
days, were paid by the Insular Government.) 

The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey spent nearly $6.5 
million, plus small amounts expended by the Common¬ 
wealth Government which maintained a similar bureau 

2 These estimates do not include defense expenditures of the U. S. 
Government in the Philippines in 1940 and 1941. 
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cooperating with that of the United States. Expenses 
under public health were over one miUion dollars. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture spent a few hundred 
thousand dollars spread over the years, plus $16 million 
in benefit payments to Philippine sugarcane planters 
made by the A.A.A. in the period 1934-36. 

Returns on customs charges and services, and internal 
revenue duties on Philippine goods collected in the 
United States, were made to the Philippine Treasury; 
they averaged roughly $500,000 annually. The only other 
large item in recent years has been the refund by the 
U. S. Treasury of the excise tax on coconut oil produced 
from Philippme copra, which in trust funds and actual 
payments totalled about $120 million by the end of June 
1941. 

In terms of total investments, both direct and portf oho, 
the American share in the Phihppines, estimated by the 
United States Tariff Commission at $200 milhon in 1935, 
represented a httle over one-foiuth of American invest¬ 
ments in the Far East, or shghtly over 1% of total foreign 
investments of the United States. Of this total, some $36 
million consisted of investments in bonds issued by vari¬ 
ous Philippine pohtical entities, private companies, and 
rehgious organizations; the remainder, direct investments 
in industries. Of the portfoho investments, $31 miUion 
were in Philippine government bonds; nearly $2 milli on 
in bonds of the Manila Railroad; $2.7 milhon in notes of 
rehgious institutions; and the remainder in corporate 
bonds issued by sugar centrals. 

A special report by George Wanders ® shortly after the 
outbreak of war in the Phihppines gave a total of $46 

* New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 29j 1941. 
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million as the outstanding bond issues of the Philippine 
Government, of which $1 milhon represented provincial 
and mimicipal bonds. The Constitution of the Phihppines 
provided that where bonds were issued by the Phihppine 
Islands under authority of an Act of Congress of the 
United States, the Government of the Phihppines would 
make adequate provision for the necessary funds for pay¬ 
ment of interest and principal, and such obhgations were 
to be a first lien on all taxes collected. Further safeguard 
was provided in the terms of the Independence Act, by 
which export taxes collected on goods shipped to the 
United States in the last five years of the Commonwealth 
were to be applied to retirement of the public debt. 

In Washington are special Phihppine funds which 
more than cover the bond issue. They include $100 mil¬ 
hon in currency reserves “to assure the maintenance of 
the peso at its legal ratio [2 to 1] to the United States 
dollar”; $24 milhon in the gold devaluation fund ■*; $15 
miUion in sinking funds, etc.; and other funds accumu¬ 
lated frcan sugar, coconut oil and other taxes—in all, a 
total estimated by Mr. Wanders at $175 milhon. There¬ 
fore evKits since Pearl Harbor have not affected the 
soundness of these securities. 

American capital in 1938 controlled shghdy less than 
10% of the Phihppines’ banking resources, represented by 
a Manila branch of a New York bank with resources of 
over $11.8 milhon, and a local bank and trust company, 
with resources of $5.3 million, controlled by capital of 
resident American citizens. 

The analysis of direct American investments made by 

^ Cf. Joint Preparatory Committee on Philippine Affairs, Report of 
May 20,1938, Vol. I, pp. 120-21. 
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the Tariff Commission m 1935 gave the American net ia- 
vestment in Philippine industries as $163.5 miUion, witib 
total fixed assets placed at $111.2 million, on the basis of 
depreciated book value in most cases. The net investment 
was larger by reason of including inventory and accounts 
receivable; also, by including imder mining the appraised 
value of ore reserves ($37.9 million) controlled by capital 
stock in the value of $7.4 million owned by Americans. 
The main items in the net investment, besides mining, 
were (in millions of dollars): public utilities, $31.85; 
sugar centrals, controlling interest, $20.4; plantations, 
$19.7; general merchandising, $15; truck and bus and 
other transportation, $6; lumber, $6; coconut products, 
$5.5; and lesser investments in general manufactures, 
engineering, embroidery, and so on. 

A year later an estimate of direct American investments 
made by the American Trade Commissioner in Manila 
gave the American share of total investments in 172 busi¬ 
ness enterprises (apart from mining) as $86.6 miUion, of 
which $33.3 represented laind and buildings and $53.3 
machinery, equipment, and so on. This, and later figures 
published in tiie Bulletin of Philippine Statistics, gave a 
high figure for American investments in public utilities, 
$52 million. The latter included investment in the Phil¬ 
ippine Railway, which was omitted from the Tariff Com¬ 
mission totals because the outstanding bonds of $8.5 mil¬ 
lion were of very uncertain value. 

Discrepancies in these estimates are accounted for 
partly by the fact that the larger sums include invest¬ 
ments of Americans resident in the Philippines. For in¬ 
stance, American capital comprised over two-thirds of the 
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total invested in bus transportation, and the greater part 
of this was contributed by American residents. Invest¬ 
ments by residents, of course, represent not an outflow of 
capital from the United States but an accumulation of 
earnings m the Philippines, invested and reinvested in 
local industries. If the private property of these residents 
were likewise included, the total would be larger. 

As for possibilities of recovery on direct investments, 
the American Trade Commissioner in 1936 considered 
it probable that investments in sugar would have been 
regained, with a good return on the investment, before 
1946. It seemed that the fixed investment in coconut 
oil plants could hardly be written off, but the possibility 
of transferring machinery to the United States would re¬ 
duce losses somewhat. Investments in coconut, hemp and 
rubber lands, estimated at some $4 million, could hardly 
be liquidated. A pineapple plantation in Mindanao, 
valued at $1 million in land, machinery and growing 
crops, expected to liquidate in 1946 as a matter of policy. 
How much of the Phflippine embroidery business could 
continue was considered doubtful; $3 million of the $4 
million investment in this was American. A few years ago, 
plans were being considered for moving some of the shop 
machinery to China, where lower wages were thought to 
promise a future for the business, but no developments 
of this kind were ever reported. The prospects fca: mining 
wete still considered good, and the rich dividends already 
returned by the large American-controlled mines sug¬ 
gested that few tears would be shed over original invest¬ 
ments. Reserves, in all but a few cases, premised com¬ 
paratively long hfe for the mines. One dradow that himg 
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over this promising industry was the fear of increasing 
taxes, as other big revenue producers such as sugar 
dwindled in importance. 

Public utilities in which American capital predomi¬ 
nated were: three radio, one cable, one telephone, one 
gas and three electric and power companies. In addition, 
there were investments of $14 to $15 million in firms, 
some half-dozen each dealing in retail goods, auto 
agencies, machinery, tire and movie distribution. Liqui¬ 
dation of these enterprises offered no particular difficul¬ 
ties. One or two firms were preparing to withdraw before 
1946. It was believed that the large American steam 
laundry and the American-owned newspaper would con¬ 
tinue to operate as long as possible. There was an invest¬ 
ment of $1 million or more in hotels and real estate, the 
greater part in Manila. Improvements in the largest 
American hotel in Manila, and the erection of one of the 
finest office buildings and department stores in the Far 
East by an American in 1939, were signs that aU Ameri¬ 
can enterprise was not preparing to leave. 

With no complete details available for late years, how¬ 
ever, it is a safe guess that there had been some reduction 
in the total of American investments, as some American 
business was withdravdng slowly from the islands and 
new private United States investments would hardly 
make up for such withdrawals. A slight measure of the 
decrease of American investment was given in figures 
for annual investments in the City of Manila. The Ameri¬ 
can share had fallen steadily from nearly $4 million in 
1935 to less than $100,000 in the first half of 1939. 

An important point is that aU of these American invest¬ 
ments, small though they were in comparison with total 
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American investments abroad, were of vital importance 
in Philippine economy. A1932 estimate of the Bureau of 
Insular AfEairs gave the American investment figure as 
about half of the total capital investment in the Phil¬ 
ippines, exclusive of investments by governmental 
agencies. In 1935, in three of the leading industries, 
American capital represented 10.5% of the total in the 
sugar industty, 6.2% in coconuts, and 4.8% in abaca, the 
major part of American interest being in mills, refineries, 
etc., and only a small part in land, where Ffiipino invest¬ 
ment naturally predominated. In 1937, $4.2 million of 
the total $6 million invested in bus transportation was the 
investment of United States citizens; Americans con¬ 
trolled in 1938 nearly 44% of public service enterprises, 
including transportation, electric plants, ice plants, tele¬ 
phones, water systems, and gas; their investment repre¬ 
sented 42% of the total in the sawmill industry; and their 
stocks controlled about 60% of the total gold reserve of 
the islands. 

Between 1899 and 1940 inclusive, the United States 
sold to the Philippines goods valued at over $1.8 billion 
and bought from diat somrce goods valued at $2.4 billion. 
The visible balance of trade was therefore greatly in favor 
of the islands, but some of this was returned to the United 
States in the form of service items, shipping and instur- 
ance, interest and dividends on invested capital and pay¬ 
ment of loans. Shipments of gold and silver to the United 
States, amounting to well over $230 million by the end of 
1940, helped to keep the balance of trade favorable to 
the Philippines. 

What the United States has waived in duty on Phil¬ 
ippine goods since 1909, when free trade was instituted 
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(except for a few minor restrictions removed in 1913), 
would present a figure to make politicians lose sleep. For 
instance, if duty had been charged in 1930, four of the 
principal imports from the Philippines, coconut and to¬ 
bacco products, sugar and cordage, would have paid 
over $100 million in duty. Toying with computations like 
these is hardly realistic, however, since without free trade 
the amount and nature of the commerce between the two 
countries would have been quite different. For instance, 
the United States would probably have purchased little 
Philippine sugar in recent years, tmd the islands would 
have been able to purchase far less from the United 
States. 

Other American interests in the Phfiippiaes, though 
small in the aggregate, were of immense importance to 
the individuals concerned. Of the 8,639 Americans listed 
in the Philippines in the 1939 census, the majority were 
dependent upon earnings rather than dividends for their 
livelihood. In 1936, there were over 1,000 American em¬ 
ployees in enterprises largely controlled by American 
capital, drawing an aggregate annual salary of over $4 
mfilion. In 1938 there were nearly 300 American mission¬ 
aries. (The value of land and buildings of Protestant 
churches in the Philippines was estimated at about one 
million dollars.) About 800 of the Americans were veter¬ 
ans under the jurisdiction of the United States Veterans 
Administration. 

Among Americans dependent on Philippine and 
sources other than American for their livelihood were a 
ninnber of higher-bracket technical advisers to various 
departments of the Commonwealth Government, and 
lesser employees in a variety of enterprises. There were 
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61 retired American teachers, receiving annual pensions 
averaging over $1,000 from the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment. In the public school system were 88 American 
teachers, their salaries averaging at least $100 monthly. 
There were professional men, doctors, dentists, engi¬ 
neers, lawyers, in most of the larger towns and cities. 
Some of the doctors came out in real missionary spirit, as 
did some of the teachers, but most of them came to make 
a living, with a little adventure thrown in. 

The position of Americans in the Philippmes during 
the Commonwealth and thereafter was protected. They 
enjoyed imder the Commonwealth rights which were de¬ 
nied to other nationals as a result of constitutional provi¬ 
sions and new legislation aimed at reserving the country’s 
natural resources and domestic trade for the Filipino 
people. The Independence Act and the Constitution of 
the Philippines provided that, pending the final and 
complete withdrawal of the sovereignty of the United 
States over the Philippmes, citizens and corporations of 
the United States should enjoy in the Commonwealth all 
civil rights of the citizens and corporations respectively 
thereof. The Constitution further provided that, when 
the Philippines should have been proclaimed independ¬ 
ent, the properly rights of the United States and the Phil¬ 
ippines should be promptly adjusted and settled, and all 
existing property rights of citizens or corporations of the 
United States should be acknowledged, respected, and 
safeguarded to the same extent as property rights of citi¬ 
zens of the Philippines. 

Most Americans, in spite of complaints about provi¬ 
sions of the Independence Act which hit their special in¬ 
terests, and about their unfair double taxation, admit that 
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tliey took a gambler^s chance in the Philippines and fared 
far better than they might have elsewhere. If they have 
left the islands with as httle capital as they brought, they 
at least had many years of pleasant living at a much 
higher standard than they would have been able to af¬ 
ford at home. If they have lost money in some of their in¬ 
vestments, they may look at the record of the depression 
years in the States and conclude that investments no¬ 
where are shockproof. 



CHAPTER III 


THE FILIPINO PEOPLE 


The emphasis thus far given to the United States and its 
interests in the Philippines springs from the quite natural 
concern of Americans with that side of the picture. Of 
much greater importance is the need to understand, as 
far as may be possible, the people who have been fighting 
side by side with Americans on the Far Eastern battle¬ 
fields. A sketch of their past history, necessarily brief, 
provides part of the basis for that understanding. 

The typical Filipino now emerging in the Islands is 
considered by Professor Keesing ^ to be “somewhere be¬ 
tween the early Negritos and Indonesians and the mesti¬ 
zos (Filipinos with recogni2able Chinese or white racial 
characteristics) of Manila.” Early Indonesian immigrants 
from southern Asia, coming to the islands thousands of 

1 Keesing, Felix M., The Philippines: A Nation in the Making. New 
York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1937. 
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years ago, mingled with the pygmy aboriginals, now fast 
disappearing, who showed both Negroid and Mongoloid 
afiBnities. Later arrivals (now commonly known as 
Malays), showing strong Mongoloid affinities, in turn 
mingled with the Indonesians. According to Professor H. 
Otley Beyer, “Among Philippine Malays, every gradation 
can be found from an almost pure Indonesian to a pme 
Mongoloid type. Pure blends constitute a minority 
everywhere . . . the Luzon Christians are predomi¬ 
nately Mongoloid, while both the Christian and Moham¬ 
medan (Moro) groups to the south of Luzon are pre¬ 
dominantly Indonesian.” * 

Between the 12th and 15th centuries, the influence of 
the Hindu-Malay state at Sumatra, which had extended 
to the Philippine archipelago through its adventurous 
colonizers, had been swept away by a Buddhist-Javanese 
empire. This in turn was followed by a strong Moham¬ 
medan movement spreading eastward from Arabia, 
which engulfed the peoples of the Sulu archipelago and 
of Mindanao and was progressing rapidly toward the 
northern islands when it met the new influence of Spain. 
The Spanish conquerors, visiting the islands &st in 1521, 
established themselves there after the middle of the cen¬ 
tury. They were able to Christianize the larger part of 
the lowland dwellers in the northern and central islands, 
but the mountain peoples of both north and south remain 
largely non-Christian, and the peoples of Mindanao and 
Sulu are predominantly Mohammedan (Moro) to this 
day. 

Spaniards and Mexicans from New Spain, and in later 

^B^er, H. Otley, Population of the Philippine Islands in 1916. 
Manila, Philippine Education Co., 1917. 
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years Americans and other Occidentals, united with the 
island peoples and introduced new blood strains. There 
had been an infiltration of Chinese blood even before the 
days of the Spaniard. Many prominent Filipinos today, 
officials, businessmen and cultural leaders, are mestizos, 
a term which carries no derogatory connotation and 
which sets no group apart. 

The early influences of the Asiatic continent, of Arabia 
and India; three centuries of Spanish domination; and the 
last forty years of American rule have produced in the 
Philippines a imique social and cultural pattern. An Ori¬ 
ental people, geographically and racially close to the 
great cultures of the East, has become westernized to a 
large degree through its familiarity with western lan¬ 
guage, law, custom and religion. 

During the three centuries of Spanish rule in the is¬ 
lands, the colony was developed almost solely with a 
view to the enrichment of the mother country and her 
colonial agents in the Philippines, and to the propagation 
of the CathoHc faith. In spite of numerous decrees with 
regard to pubhc instruction, it was not until the latter 
years of the Spanish regime that anything approaching 
popular education was injxoduced. Excellent schools and 
colleges were fotmded, however, early in the 17th cen¬ 
tury, and some of them still exist. 

Spain brought together xmder her control the peoples 
of a coimtry completely lacking national unity. (The 
only peoples who remained outside her control were the 
Moros [Mohammedans], who are still strongly en¬ 
trenched in the southern islands of Mindanao and Jolo, 
and the pagan peoples who are stiU to be found princi¬ 
pally in tile moimtams of Luzon and in Mindanao). She 
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accomplished this not alone by political means but also 
largely through the activities of Roman Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries. She brought Christianity to an Oriental coun¬ 
try, where it survived through years of revolt against the 
power of Spain and even against the power of the Church 
itself. The Catholic Church still flourished, after forty 
years of American, predominantly Protestant, influence. 
When the last census was taken (1939), 91% of the 16 
million Filipinos were classified as Christian, 79% as 
Catholic—a sturdy monument to the influence of Spain in 
the islands. About 10% were Aglipayans, members of the 
Independent Filipino Church which developed under 
Father Aglipay at the time of the country’s uprising 
against Spain. Although the Aglipayan Church retained 
some of the forms of the Roman Cathohc Church, it was 
primarily a national institution. 

It is the custom to belittle and condemn the record of 
Spain in its Far Eastern colony. Yet the unifying and 
civilizing eflFect of Spanish rule must not be underrated. 
Spain introduced into the Philippines Roman civil law, 
the religion and culture and, to some extent, the language 
of one of the most advanced nations of Europe. Through 
intermarriage she left in the Philippines a mestizo class of 
Spanish-Filipinos numbering between two and three 
hundred thousand, many of them prominent in the polit¬ 
ical, social, intellectual and business life of the com¬ 
munity. Spanish ways of life and thought inevitably 
permeated to all classes of people. 

The United States introduced into the country an en¬ 
tirely new colonial policy, new not only to the Phihppines 
but in the history of the world. It established a govern¬ 
ment desigaed, so it was stated, "for the happiness, peace 
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and prosperity of the people of the Philippine Islands.” ® 
It initiated a system of free primary education, en¬ 
couraged the management of their own local afFairs by 
Filipinos, and prepared them gradually for self-govern¬ 
ment and an independent statehood. American legal and 
constitutional ideas were introduced and to a large meas¬ 
ure adopted. Through an effective public health control, 
cholera was wiped out, the occurrence of smallpox was 
greatly reduced, and the country was brought well to 
die top of Oriental nations in health standards. Infant 
mortality was reduced, although it was still high even by 
Oriental standards. Hospital facilities were gradually 
made available aU over the islands. 

The public school system had been organized immedi¬ 
ately after the Americans took Manila. American soldiers 
became the first instructors in the public schools and they 
were soon supplemented by hundreds of American 
teachers who came out from the States to go to every part 
of the islands. Schools were provided to give general and 
specialized instruction to thousands of Filipinos. Roads, 
railroads and bridges were built, opening up the islands 
to a remarkable extent. Excellent waterworks, sewage 
systems, electric power and lighting, and telephonic 
conamunication were introduced. Many people were 
earning better wages and living under better conditions 
than some of their most favored cormtrymen had known 
under the Spanish regime. 

The Spanish language, still used in official and social 
circles, never became the language of the people, nor did 
English so become, although it was taught in the schools 

s Letter of instructions for the First Hnlippine Commission from 
President McKinley. 
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all during those forty years and was die official language 
after 1906.^ The 1939 census revealed that, in a popula¬ 
tion of 16 million, about 27% of the people were able to 
speak English; 3%, Spanish. Even those who can use these 
languages fall back into their native dialect in ordinary 
family and communal intercourse. Of the four dozen 
native languages, two predominate: Bisayan, used by 
about 45% of ffie people, and Tagalog, now adopted as 
the national language, used by about 25%. 

In spite of the introduction of a public school system 
under die American regime, many factors operated 
against its complete success. After centuries of living 
under a feudal system, with its sharp division between the 
wealthy landlord (cacique) class and the tenant and 
laborer, the workers and tenants who made up the bulk 
of the population were still too poor to send their children 
to school for long. Communications were largely lacking 
forty years ago, and the country districts today still need 
good roads. It was difficult to secure enough American 
teachers to undertake spade work; the task of training 
Filipinos to assist the first comers and to carry on the work 
was enormous. Unfortunately space is lacking to give full 
recognition to the work of American and Fihpino teach¬ 
ers, not only in schools but in their communities. 

These things should all be taken into accormt when we 
see that, according to the 1939 census, nearly two thirds 
of the persons over 20 years of age had received no 

4 Although English was to have been the ofiBcial language after Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1906, the enforcement of this provision was successively post¬ 
poned until 1919, when the Legislature provided that until January 1, 
1930, both English and Spanish should be the official languages of all 
courts. Both languages and some native dialects continued thereafter to 
be used in the Assembly and in the courts. 
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schooling; that only two fifths of those who had attended 
school had completed the fourth grade; that less than half 
the population was able to read and write in any language 
or dialect.® 

The handicaps may not be obvious, but they must not 
be overlooked. Most of the children in public schools 
oarnff from homes where native dialects were still spoken. 
Their parents, able to go to school only a few years if at 
all, acquired only a smattering of English which in many 
cases Aey promptly forgot. The children suddenly had 
to learn the new arts of reading, writing and arithmetic 
in a completely new medium. If they were able to attend 
school only a few years, as was too often the case, they 
did not make the progress in their other work that would 
have been possible if they had been working in a famihar 
tongue; nor did they make enough progress in English 
to ensure the continuance of its use once they left their 
class rooms behind. For this reason, the introduction of 
Tagalog into the public school system in 1940 had much 
to commend it. 

A much broader criticism of the whole educational 
system is that it was not conceived in terms of the country 
where it was being applied. It was, in the first instance, 
an attempt to adapt the American system to an Oriental 
setting. Textbooks, cmricula, general school activities 
were not so planned as to make the child aware of the 
relationship of what he was trying to learn in school to 
his life outside the schoolroom.® 

At the end of 1939, the Office of Adult Education in Manila esti¬ 
mated that, of nearly 10 million persons over 13 years of age in the 
Commonwealth, 40% were illiterate, unable to read or write. 

® See Monroe, Paul, Survey of the Educational System of the Philip¬ 
pine Islands, Manila, Board of Educational Survey, 1925. 
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Recognition of tibese facts is not meant to disparage the 
genuine—though sometimes misdirected—effort made by 
Americans, which met with the whole-hearted cooper¬ 
ation of the Filipino people. Viewed against the record at 
the beginning of the century, it is a remarkable achieve¬ 
ment, and one for which much credit is due not only 
American officials and teachers, but the Filipinos them- 
. selves. 

Neither is this brief summary intended to magnify the 
problems which the Connnonwealth has been facing. 
People who know the Plnlippmes well believe that there 
is far greater unity among the people than their racial, 
lingual and religious diversities would seem to suggest. 
This sense of unity came about as a natural result of the 
years of silent resentment against Spain which finally 
burst into open rebelhon at the end of the 19th century. 
It survived and strengthened with the coming of the 
Commonwealth. The non-Christian peoples of the moun¬ 
tains of Luzon and Mindanao, the Moros in the south, 
were a small minority problem which Commonwealth 
officials had already been meeting with some small suc¬ 
cess. The unification of the people received a new im¬ 
petus when Fihpinos, Christian, Mohammedan and 
pagan alike, were called to arms to meet the Japanese 
invasion of their coimtry. 

Foreign missionaries, officials and businessmen who 
have had unusual opportunities of knowing the more 
obscmre Ffiipino farmer and laborer pay tribute to his 
sturdy qualities, his individual worth. They understand 
that his much-publicized ‘laziness” often is due to ill 
health, or to a fatalistic acceptance of his sorry, lot in life. 
An opportunity for education, for a better standard of 
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living, would overcome many of these handicaps. This 
opportunity many Fihpinos have been given during the 
present century. 

Among Fihpinos today there are many keen and able 
statesmen, as well as run-of-the-mill pohticians; there are 
well-trained jurists and lawyers, a growing circle of men 
and women of letters, excellent doctors and nurses, hard- 
headed businessmen; and there is a growing reservoir of 
young people filled with pride and ambition. Not all of 
these people came from the wealthy landed class; there 
are many Horatio Alger stories in lie islands. Girls and 
boys overcame poverty and tradition to secme an educa¬ 
tion and make a place for themselves in the new world 
opening up to them. They began to understand what, in 
its highest sense, democracy means. 

No better proof of this can be offered than the words of 
a young Filipino writer, Salvador Lopez, whose name is 
well known in his own country. His essay, ‘^A Young 
Man’s Country,” merits careful reading: 

The Philippines are a young mans country. They are a 
young man’s country in a rather special sense. For tie Fili¬ 
pinos who are in their twenties today are a generation sepa¬ 
rated from their fathers—in ideals, in behavior and in temper— 
by what would be the equivalent of at least a hxmdred years. 
More truly than the many hundred miles of paved highways 
and the thousands of modem pubhc schools and hospitals, 
they are the fair first-fruits of the American regime. Brought 
up on American books and magazines, taught by American 
teachers in public schools patterned after those of the United 

Lopez, Salvador P., Literature and Society, Manila, 1940, pages 63, 
et seq. Excerpts from "A Young Man's Country,” Chapter IX, are re¬ 
printed with the permission o£ Asia Magazine, in which pubhcation it 
originally appeared. 
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States, and cured by American medicine, they are a gen¬ 
eration uprooted and transplanted into the hothouse of Amer¬ 
ican civilization. In this fact Hes their promise as well as their 
danger. 

The outside world little suspects the extensive changes that 
have been wrought in the Phffippines by the American occu¬ 
pation. The statistics teU clearly enough the story of how 
epidemics have been conquered, how illiteracy has been re¬ 
duced, and how industry has developed. What they do not 
tell is the story of how a new generation has grown up amidst 
an environment wholly different from any hitherto existing, 
how it has cut loose from the past and now faces the future 
with confidence. 

It is a generation reared in the shadow of American democ¬ 
racy. Of the Spanish misrule of the country and oppression 
of the people, those that compose it have no personal experi¬ 
ence. When they were old enough to understand, the great 
principles of individual freedom, constitutional rights and 
democratic government had become household words. The 
doctrine of Ae practical life had been established in place of 
the old ineffectual pieties. The mass political struggle for 
definite worldly en(i had replaced the practice of personal 
salvation through spiritual exercises. 

Yet what oppression they were bom too late to undergo, 
the youth of the Philippines came to know in the histories they 
read in school. They Imow well what their fathers suffered in 
many a prison and battlefield. The sacrifices of the heroes of 
the Revolution of 1896 have taught them the one lesson they 
most need to leam—that freedom is a privilege to be fought 
for and achieved. They understand that, if the United States 
once upon a time presided like a Fairy Godmother over their 
infancy and gave them the strange new toys of liberty and 
equality, they must now face the task of preserving these gifts 
as a grave and significant enterprise. . , . 





CHAPTER IV 


THE COMMONWEALTH 
GOVERNMENT" 


The only democracy in the Far East embarked, in No¬ 
vember 1935, on the path toward complete independence 
tmder a form of government which could not help but 
reflect the influence of American thought and institutions 
in the islands. As Judge Malcolm has said: “For a score 
and a half of years, the American conception of good gov¬ 
ernment has been modified to meet Phflippine conditions; 
American laws have been bodily or partially transplanted 
to the Philippiaes; American educational methods have 
been applied, and American thought has been predomi¬ 
nant. Accordingly, there could be no other result than 
that democratic institutions, as fostered under the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States, should become known in 

1 For a most complete and authoritative study of the Commonwealth 
Government, see Hayden, J. R., The Philippines: A Study in National 
Development, New York, Macmillan, 1942; see also Emerson, Mills and 
Thompson, Government and Nationalism in Southeast Asia, New York, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Inquiry Series, 1942. 
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the Philippines, and should there meet, and to a great ex¬ 
tent overcome, the more conservative notions of Spanish 
times.” ^ 

Nevertheless it should not be forgotten that the Fili¬ 
pinos had already indicated at least a desire for popular 
government. In 1898, their revolt against Spain had re- 
siilted in the setting up of a Philippine Republic rmder 
General Aguinaldo. The Malolos Constitution, which de¬ 
rived its name from the seat of the revolutionary govern¬ 
ment, reflected the ideals and wishes of those educated 
Fflipinos who were instrumental in fashioning it. 
Whether it would have worked is certainly open to ques¬ 
tion.® But, in the opinion of one authority, “the Philippine 
Republic during the short time it existed gave indications 
of an earnest desire to furnish a government for the peo¬ 
ple fitted to their needs and progressively beneficial.” * It 
was destined, however, to be shortlived, for the Filipinos 
were soon at war with the Americans. Within three years 
American civil administration was set up, which was to 
last for over three decades, rmtil the inauguration of the 
Commonwealth. 

The Constitution of the Philippine Connnonwealth is 
republican in form, as required by the mandatory provi¬ 
sions of the Independence Act. The preamble to tibe Con¬ 
stitution describes the desired regime as one of “justice, 
liberty and democracy.” The Declaration of Principles 
(Article II, Section 1) states: “The Philippines is a repub¬ 
lican State. Sovereignty resides in the people and all gov- 

2 Malcolm, George A., The Commonivealth of the Philippines, New 
York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1936, p. 136. 

3 See Worcester, Dean C., The Philippines Past and Present, New 
York, Macmillan, 1930 (revised edition), pp. 201-208. 

^ Malcolm, G^rge A., op, cit., p. 97. 
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emment authority emanates from them.” The Bill of 
Rights (Article III), also required by provisions of the 
Independence Act, guarantees to the people, among 
other things, freedom of rehgious worship, freedom of 
speech and of the press. 


THE PRESIDENCY 

The chief executive was endowed with great powers: 
general and special veto powers with regard to appropri¬ 
ation, revenue and tariff biUs; wide control of the budget; 
and general supervision over all local governments. Arti¬ 
cle VI, Section 16, provides: “In times of war or other 
national emergency, the National Assembly may by law 
authorize the President, for a limited period, and subject 
to such restrictions as it may prescribe, to promulgate 
rules and regulations to carry out a declared national 
pohcy.” It was these emergency powers which were 
delegated to President Quezon in 1940 and 1941 which 
aroused much criticism in anti-Quezon circles both at 
home and in Washington. 

President Quezon never used those emergency powers. 
As late as November 28,1941, he puhhcly charged that 
the Philippines was tmprepared to provide proper pro¬ 
tection for civilians in event of war. For this unhappy 
state of affairs, he laid the blame on American and Fili¬ 
pino critics of his alleged “dictatorial” tendencies and on 
American “imperialists.” Their activities, he said, had 
caused President Roosevelt to warn him against using 
those extraordinary emergency powers, thus hamstring¬ 
ing Phihppine preparedness. 
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How mucli trutii there was in these assertions cannot 
be accurately measured by anyone outside governmental 
circles. There were indications, which wiU be discussed 
later, that full eflEort had not been exerted to prepare the 
country for the test it had so shortly to meet. Future his¬ 
torians may decide where culpability lay. 

Originally the presidential office was limited to six 
years, with reelection barred. In the first special session 
of the Second National Assembly, opened in August 1939, 
it was voted to amend the Constitution in two important 
respects: The presidential term was reduced to four years, 
widi the provision that no person should serve as presi¬ 
dent for more than eight consecutive years. Legislative 
power was originally vested in a National Assembly of 
from 98 to 120 members, apportioned among the prov¬ 
inces, members to be chosen every three years. By the 
amendments, legislative power was vested in a Congress 
consisting of a Senate and a House of Representatives, 
the Senate to be composed of 24 Senators elected at large, 
to serve six years. The House would correspond to the 
former Assembly, members serving four years instead of 
three. 

The amendments having been accepted by the 
National Assembly, they were submitted to a popular 
plebiscite which ratified them. The President of the 
United States approved them on December 3, 1940. 

In November 1941, therefore, the Phihppines held na¬ 
tional elections for president, vice-president, senators 
and assemblymen. The outcome of the presidential elec¬ 
tion was never in doubt, for in August the Nacionalista 
party nominated Quezon to head the ticket, with Vice 
President Osmena as his running mate. The rmanimity of 
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the nomination left no question as to the popularity and 
power of the incumbents. 

Although Quezon had made frequent public declara¬ 
tions that he would not run for the presidency again if the 
Constitution were amended to make this possible, and 
that he would not make a campaign if nominated, he did 
indicate in February 1941 that if he was nominated and 
elected he would consider it his bounden duty- to serve. 
In accepting the nomination on August 16, he promised 
if elected to serve “the full constitutional term or until my 
illness carries me to the grave.” ® The nomination bore 
out the belief generally held that the amendment was a 
move to keep in ofiSce the man whom his people believed 
best fitted to carry the country through the difficult years 
between then and 1944, when he would have completed 
his eight years in office. 

The Philippine press, except for its left-wing section, 
generally expressed little fear of a Quezon dictatorship, 
but sentiment in the United States was less comph- 
mentary to the ambitions of the President of the Philip- 
pine Conunonwealth. Quezon had a reputation for being 
a clever, crafty and often impredictable politico, espe¬ 
cially in his dealings with Washington officials. Among 
his own people he enjoyed a prestige and confidence such 
as no other single official commanded, with the possible 
exception of Vice President Osmena. His administration 
plugged for a “social justice” program, and there is much 
in the record to justify his popularity among all classes 
of Filipinos. If some of his reforms were not carried 
further than the printed page, it is not yet possible to 
judge whether these failures were due to the pressure o£ 

5 Neto York Herald Tribune, August 17, 1941. 
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small powerful interest groups or to tie slow operation 
of the so-called democratic process. 


THE OPPOSITION 

An apparent weakness in the Commonwealth was the 
failure of minority groups to throw aside their rivalries 

Since 1907, when the first Philippine Assembly came into 
being, the Partido Naciomlista controlled that body and 
practically all provincial and mimicipal government. In 
spite of serious splits within the pa^, due to rivalries 
between the two great national leaders, Osmena and 
Quezon, they were always patched up by truces and 
coalitions. After the 1937 elections the party was reor¬ 
ganized, and there was never, before or after that date, 
any serious threat to its power. 

There were nevertheless nuclei of an opposition. A 
Popular Front of the many poorly organized miuorities 
was formed after the 1935 elections and was recognized 
at the end of 1937 as the opposition party for the purpose 
of appointment of election inspectors. How far it consti¬ 
tuted a real opposition is open to question, for left-wing 
and right-wing factions evidenced little unity, in spite of 
their political association. 

With such men as General Aguinaldo and Bishop 
Aghpay, both candidates for the presidency in the first 
Commonwealth elections, and Juan Sumidong, an ex- 
Senator, the Front hardly lacked leaders. But it seemed 
to lack leadership and, more important still, it lacked a 
program. Attainment of independence had been the main 
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planlc in all political platforms, and Avitii independence 
m sight the issue boiled down to internal reform and the 
means by which it could best be secured. 

Internal conflicts came into the open in November 1940 
when ex-Senator Sumulong, leader of the right wing, and 
Pedro Abad Santos, leader of the left, challenged each 
other’s right to enroll imder the Popular Front bamier. 
Don Pedro accused Sumulong’s followers, as members of 
the Democrata Nacional, of being actually identical with 
the Nationalists and “tools of the capitalists.” He and his 
supporters in turn were accused of spreading Communist 
doctrines and, as Communists, of having no right to 
identify themselves with the Popular Front. The conunis- 
sion on elections settled the dispute for election pur¬ 
poses by recognizing both Sumulong and Abad Santos as 
legitimate leaders of the Popular Front. 

These two elements of the opposition made some slight 
headway in the 1940 elections, but not in a degree to con¬ 
stitute a threat to the majority. The Democrata Nacional 
candidates for the municipal board m Manila were tri¬ 
umphant, but their success was attributed in part to past 
scandals involving Nationalists councillors. The left wing 
gained a stronger foothold in the province of Pampanga, 
center of the Socialist movement,® where in eight of the 
largest towns Socialist mayors and comcils were victori¬ 
ous. However, Pampanga’s governor, strong opponent 
of Pedro Abad Santos and the Socialist forces, was re¬ 
elected. 

® It was estimated in 1939 that 18,000 of the 40,000 voters in Pam¬ 
panga belonged to the Socialist party. ( Cf. Runes, I. T., General Stand¬ 
ards of Living and Wages of Workers m the Philippine Sugar Industry, 
Manila, 1939.) There was no significant Communist or Socialist follow¬ 
ing elsewhere in the Commonwealth. 
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The Sdkddl party lost much of its political significance 
after 1935, when its attempt to overthrow the Common¬ 
wealth Government on the eve of its inauguration was 
thwarted. The bloody history of that uprising naturally 
obscured some of the excellent objectives of the Sakdal 
program. A large and sometimes formidable group of 
peasants, their primary aim when they were formed ten 
years ago was to attain immediate and complete inde¬ 
pendence from the United States. Their rather vaguely 
defined platform included, among other things, cleaning 
up local politics, revising taxation systems, and solving 
the tenancy problem. ^ 

The leader of the Sdkdals, Benigno Ramos, took refuge 
for some years in Japan where he was known to have had 
close association widi prominent Japanese. He was finally 
brought to trial in Manila several years ago and, with 
other prominent Sakdalisfs, was thrown into jail. The 
party, later known as the Ganap, lost much of its political 
influence, but many of its members who were still at 
large were suspected of having formed a part of the fifth 
column which made easy the path of the Japanese in¬ 
vaders. 

Another political party identified with the opposition 
which showed great promise was the Yormg Philippines, 
to be differentiated from the Filipino Youth which 
avoided political entanglements and concentrated rather 
on a program of civic enlightenment. Describing the 
youth movement in his country, Salvador Lopez writes: 

In general, it may be said that the vast majority of the 
Fihpino youth are democratic, progressive and anti-Fascist 
in their attitude. The Japanese invasion of China and the war 
in Europe have given a serious turn to their thoughts, for now 
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they know without being told that freedom is not a matter of 
desire or merit but of capacity for struggle. . . , Therefore, 
they believe strongly in joining the democratic front and in 
strengthening the fiber of the national life. In the years to 
come when tiiey will again be heard from, it will doubtless 
be either as earnest workers in a world that has learned the 
ways of peace or as brave soldiers bearing in their hearts 
a challenge to the enemies of true Asian greatness: “No 
PasaranT 


THE LAST ELECTIONS 8 

In November 1941, the Philippine electorate gave an 
almost complete endorsement of the ruling Nacionalista 
party, returning Manuel L. Quezon and Sergio Osmena 
to the presidency and vice presidency, electing an all- 
Nacionalista Senate of 24 members, and giving 95 out of 
the 98 seats of the lower House to the same party. Of the 
three million registered voters, only 1,700,000 went to 
the polls. Quezon received 1,340,000 votes; his nearest 
rival, Siunulong, received 298,000. Pedro Abad Santos 
had withdrawn from the race a few weeks before election, 
saying he had no faith in the worldng of an electoral 
machinery in which he had little or no representation. 
Osmena polled 1,446,000 votes, repeating his perform¬ 
ance of the first elections in 1935 when his vote totalled 
810,666 against Quezon’s 695,297. 

The aU-Nationalist Senate was made up of “tried and 
true men,” from the point of view of the party. They all 

Lopez, Salvador, op. cit., p. 43. 

® For much of the material in this section, the writer is indebted to a 
Filipino friend who wrote fully about the elections in a letter from 
Manila dated December 1,1941. 
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leaned heavily on the side of conservatism and property 
interests and thus mighthave been counted on to coimter- 
balance any radicalism from the younger members of the 
lower House. Opposition within the body was expected 
to arise from among the more independent members, 
notably Manuel A. Roxas, ® former Secretary of Finance 
and considered next to Osmena in the line of presidential 
succession, and Claro M. Recto, former member of the 
Supreme Court, a successful corporation lawyer repre¬ 
senting big Spanish interests. 

Jose Yulo, former speaker of the National Assembly, 
was in line to head the Senate by the will of President 
Quezon. In fact, before the amendments to the Constitu¬ 
tion were adopted, Yulo had been generally considered 
Quezon’s choice for the presidential office. Quintin 
Paredes, floor leader of the outgoing National Assembly, 
and Yulo were the recognized leaders of the new Senate. 
The old rivalry between their followers and the Roxas- 
Recto group was expected to arise again. 

In the new lower House, all but 18 of the former As¬ 
semblymen who were candidates were re-elected. The 
Young Philippines, the right-wing Popular Front and the 
Democrata Nacional each elected one representative. 
The Pampanga Socialists, followers of Don Pedro, failed 
to elect their two candidates. This was particularly sur¬ 
prising in the case of the candidate from the second dis¬ 
trict where 8 of the 10 towns had Sociahst mayors. The 
Socialists alleged frauds, but if they filed protests no re¬ 
port was made of the fact. The victorious Yoimg Philip¬ 
pines candidate, W. Q. Vinzons, had had a consistently 

^ Mr. Roxas, who was a Lt.-Col. in the Philippine Army Reserve, was 
detailed as Aide to Gen. MacArthur on December 16, 1941. 
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brflliant record of public service; he had been a member 
of the Constitutional Convention, and had been Gover¬ 
nor of Camarines Norte before the elections. 

Lack of greater interest and competition in the elec¬ 
tions was laid to several causes. The complete domination 
of the government by a single party, the Nacionalista, and 
the complete control of that party by President Quezon, 
were believed to have precluded any effective challenge 
to that control. Block voting, introduced for the first time, 
impressed many people with the futility of fighting the 
party in power. Dissension within the opposition was 
another reason for their defeat in this, as in past elections. 

Over and above all these things hung the war and the 
behef that the Commonwealth would soon be involved in 
the international struggle. For this reason, there was lit¬ 
tle doubt that complete support would be given to the 
program of the Quezon administration. 

Of some interest was the presidential candidacy of 
Hilario C. Moncado, colorful labor leader in the islands, 
who campaigned for dominion status of the Phihppines. 
This was the first time a test of this kind had been put to 
the entire electorate since the abortive “re-examination” 
movement of 1939. Moncado polled a very small vote, 
which demonstrated not only the great popularity of his 
leading opponent but also the continuing popularity of 
the independence slogan which Quezon had never aban¬ 
doned. 

No matter what people outside the Philippines may 
have been thinking about the coimtry’s decreasing ardor 
for independence, the words of one of their own people 
are significant. A Filipino writer, commenting on the elec¬ 
tions, said: “The elections estabhshed one thing beyond 
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doubt: Rightly or wrongly, the Fihpino masses believe in 
independence, and no man or group of men seeking their 
votes can expect endorsement without independence as 
a primary basis of appeal for pubhc support.” 


INAUGURATION OF COMMONWEALTH 
OFFICIALS 

The second inauguration of Manuel Quezon and Sergio 
Osmena as President and Vice President, respectively, of 
the Philippine Commonwealth, took place on December 
30,1941. The contrast between this occasion and the first 
one at the end of 1935 could hardly have been more 
marked. Then the Ffiipinos were trimnphant, embarking 
on the last stage of their journey toward independence, 
receiving the congratulations not only of the President of 
the United States but also of the foreign ministers of 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Spain and Japan. 

Now the Commonwealth officials, together with Amer¬ 
ican civil and military representatives, were “in an under- 
groxmd refuge somewhere in Luzon.” Japanese invading 
troops were pressing toward Manila from north and 
south, against the greatly outnumbered defense forces, 
American and Filipino. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH 

Before the outbreak of war, the Philippines was in a 
fortunate position, as it had been for many years. The 
Commonwealth Government inherited a sound financial 
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structure, and safeguards were provided in the Inde¬ 
pendence Act and other Washington legislation to ensure 
that the cormtry s financial position remain strong. 
Although there was some resentment among Common¬ 
wealth officials that they were not free to manage their 
own currency, the link between the Philippine peso and 
the United States dollar (peso = U.S. $0.50) continued 
to be an important stabilizing factor. 

The Commonwealth inherited an accumulated surplus 
of some P80 nuUion in its consolidated funds. This surplus 
increased in a generally satisfactory manner, although 
annual expenditures exceeded income in 1938,1940, and 
again in 1941^® (see Table Ij page 146). The obvious 
weakness developing in the financial structure was the 
large dependence upon the extraordinary income from 
the coconut oil excise tax for capital expenditiues, which 
would necessarily involve large continuing expenditures 
for administration and maintenance. Between 1937, when 
the first refund was made, to the end of the 1941 fiscal 
year, the coconut oil excise tax transferred by the United 
States to the Philippine Treasury or appropriated for 
that purpose amounted to over P240 miUion—a not in¬ 
considerable sum for a government which in pre-Com- 
monwealth years had an annual income of about F70 

milli oTi. 

When the Conamonwealth was inaugurated, the gross 
bonded indebtedness amounted to P1M,364,700, against 
which sinking fimds of P59,287,901 had been accumu¬ 
lated, leaving a net indebtedness of P95,076,799.^^ At the 

Official reports for tbe fiscal years 1940 and 1941 were not avail¬ 
able at the time this was written. 

Governor General of the Philippine Islands, Annual Report, 1935. 
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end of the calendar year 1940/® total bonded indebted¬ 
ness of aU classes had been reduced by over T5%. million, 
according to President Quezon’s annual message to the 
National Assembly early in 1941. Sinking fimds had been 
increased by over TWA million; and the net indebtedness 
had been reduced by some T22 million. 

In spite of gloomy forecasts about the prospects for 
education under the Commonwealth, the government did 
not neglect this department. Commonwealth budgets in¬ 
dicated that expenses under this item accounted for over 
one quarter of the total, and increased to 32% and 34% 
respectively in 1941 and 1942 budgets. 

The changing situation was altering the picture in one 
important respect—national defense. The normal cost of 
the defense program, estimated at about PIG miUion 
yearly, was a new charge on the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment, for before 1936 the United States had borne all of 
these expenses. With the United States shouldering the 
greater part of the new burden of defense to meet the 
critical situation developing in 1940 and 1941, the Com¬ 
monwealth was nevertheless finding it necessary to make 
large sums of money available for civilian defense. For 
this reason, Filipino officials sought to secure the pay¬ 
ment to the Commonwealth Treasury of the sugar excise 
tax refund and the gold devaluation fund. Payment had 
been authorized by the U. S. Congress, but the necessary 
appropriation had not been made.^® 

The fiscal year was changed from Jan. l-Dec. 31, to July 1-June 30 
of the following year, by Commonwedth Act No. 373, 1938. 

13 A somewhat ironic note was struck when, at the end of 1941, cer¬ 
tain funds were made available by the United States to the Philippines. 
Early in die year the National Assembly in Manila had taken steps to 
secure the release of TlOO million existing in the United States to the 
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Many criticisms were voiced—many of them justified— 
of unwise expenditures of the coconut oil money, of lavish 
expenditures for public buildings, of pork-barrel appro¬ 
priations. Nevertheless, the most drastic economies would 
hardly have enabled this small country, denied its regular 
markets by world conditions and by various pieces of 
United States’ legislation, to meet the mounting expenses 
required in preparation for war. 

credit of the Commonwealth Government. These funds, which had ac¬ 
crued from the gold devaluation fund and the sugar excise tax, were to 
be specifically earmarked for defense. It was not until the end of 1941 
that President Roosevelt received and signed the bill which included an 
item of P73 million for the Philippines from the sugar excise tax. 





CHAPTER V 


RESOURCES OF THE PHILIPPINES 


THE LAND 

One of the great resources of the Philippines, as yet 
largely undeveloped, is its agricultural land. A popula¬ 
tion of about 17 million people was being supported in 
1941 in a total land area of 115,600 square miles—about 
147 persons per square mile, as compared with 488 in 
Japan proper, 822 in Java and Madura, and 712 in pre¬ 
war Belgium. Over half of the land in the PhUippines is 
classified as potentially arable, but only 15% of the total 
(27% of the potentially arable land) was under cultiva¬ 
tion in 1938. 

Population is, however, very unevenly distributed. 
Some of the most congested areas are the narrow western 
coastal plains of Luzon; the great Cagayan valley in the 
north; the fertile central plains of Luzon; and the coastal 
plains and valleys of the central or Visayan Islands. The 
mountains between the Ilocos plain and the Cagayan 
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valley are sparsely settled because of the nature of the 
country and the character of its entrenched dwellers. The 
latter, a pagan people commonly known by the tribal 
name of Igorot, only recently abandoned head-hunting 
and began to be absorbed slowly into the body politic. 

The northeastern coast of Luzon, mountainous and 
lacking harbors or rivers, and part of the hinterland which 
was therefore inaccessible to early comers to the islands, 
show but scant occupation. Mindanao, with fertile river 
valleys, fine coastal plains in the northwest and southeast, 
and plateaus not far from the northern shore, was left 
relatively imdeveloped because of the strong Moro 
(Mohammedan) population there, which withstood the 
Spanish conqueror and priest, the American missionary 
and, for some time, the American soldier. 

The Philippines is naturally adapted to tropical agri¬ 
culture. Extending for 1,150 miles between the 4th and 
22nd degree north latitude, the country has a mean an¬ 
nual temperature of about 80°. With a weU-defined rainy 
season, from July to November, and abundant lowlands, 
such areas as central Luzon and the Visayan Islands are 
given largely to the production of rice (one crop annu¬ 
ally) and sugarcane. Because of more evenly distributed 
rainfall on the east coast, two or even three rice crops are 
possible. Heavy annual floods in the Cagayan valley have 
made that area a fertile tobacco region. Highlands with 
well distributed rainfall, such as southeastern Luzon, 
favor the growth of the coconut and of abaca (Manila 
hemp), which is not restricted to the flat lands but is 
being grown successfully farther and farther up the hill¬ 
sides, particularly in Davao. The Benguet plateau in 
Luzon is high enough (over 5,000 feet above sea level) 
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to grow berries and vegetables, and the Bukidnon plateau 
in Mindanao o£Fers great possibilities for crops and fruits 
of the temperate zone. T)rphoons, which occur during 
the rainy season throughout most of the islands, are 
particularly destructive to high-growing, long-maturing 
crops such as abaca and rubber, which thrive better in 
southern Mindanao, comparatively free from destructive 
storms. 

Unequal distribution of population is due partly to 
natural features of the land, partly to the lack of a long¬ 
term enlightened program of road building, and in large 
part to the persistency of the tenancy system. The system 
of landholding, which grew out of Spanish feudal insti¬ 
tutions superimposed upon earlier village and family sys¬ 
tems, was little improved dtoring the American regime. 
Efforts to encourage acquisition of titles to land privately 
held for generations accomplished little because of the 
ignorance of the needy and the avarice of some of the 
more enlightened. Liquidation of large estates owned by 
both religious orders and private individuals, upon which 
tenants were little better than slaves, proceeded slowly 
and spasmodically. 

To move settlers from their overcrowded poverty- 
stricken home provinces to new areas in Luzon and 
Mindanao required a carefully coordinated program of 
surveying and soil study, of road building and construc¬ 
tion of other pubhc works, of selecting settlers and 
financing their transportation and providing them with 
tools and seeds and other necessities during the early 
stages. A few experiments of this kind were made during 
the years of American rule, with some small success, but 
there was no thoroughgoing continuing program to attack 
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one of the most serious conditions in the islands^ 

The Commonwealtli Government barely scratched the 
surface of this pressing problem. The government pur¬ 
chased several large church estates where tenancy was 
causing serious unrest, and instituted a system of long¬ 
term payments by which tenants might eventually pur¬ 
chase the lands which they and their forefathers had 
worked for generations. Some improvements resulted: 
cooperative buying and marketing were initiated. Such 
devices, necessary perhaps to stave off possible peasant 
uprisings, were palliative at best. They were not solving 
the problem of land crowding, nor even of tenancy, for 
many of the downtrodden, hopeless peasants merely 
acquired a new landlord—the government instead of 
the church—and the government acquired another head¬ 
ache. 

Much enthusiasm was expressed about the initial 
efforts of the National Land Settlement Administration, 
which in 1939, imder the direction of Gen. Paulino San¬ 
tos, began moving selected settlers to the southern part 
of Mindanao. This great island could provide homes and 
subsistence for thousands of new settlers; it could also in 
time become an important source of new crops such as 
cotton, rubber, fruits and coffee, as well as of abaca and 
other fibers already raised there. 

In two years, the first NLSA settlements made much 
progress, at least in terms of human welfare of the 2,000 
or more who were able to estabhsh themselves in the 
island. They had good home gardens, and in addition 

1 See Hayden, J. R., Memorandum on American Experience with 
Problems of Population in the Philippines and Puerto Rico, submitted to 
the International Studies Conference, Paris, 1937. 
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were begiaaing to send some of their products to Manila. 
The program was well conceived and its first results were 
more than promising. 

The picture for the entire country, however, was far 
less encouraging. Of the 16 miUion Fihpinos in 1939, 
about one-third belonged to the group of workers 10 years 
old and over, and well over two-thirds of these workers 
were engaged in agriculture. Among the agricultural 
workers, less than half were farmers and owners, the re¬ 
mainder laborers. Throughout the coimtry generally, 
about 40% of the families owned both house and land, 43% 
owned only the house—usually a modest if not shabby 
nipa hut worth at most a few hundred pesos—and 17% 
owned neither house nor land. These estimates, however, 
fail to give an accurate picture of conditions, for the aver¬ 
age plot of land held by the individual owner was far 
too small to yield him and his family a decent Hving. 

A very good survey of conditions among rice growers 
was made of the Ilocos region a few years ago.^ This 
showed that in the two Ilocos provinces and Abra, 90% of 
the farms were below one hectare (2.47 acres) and 99% 
below five hectares in size. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

Rice is by aU counts the most important agricultural 
product of the Philippines. The annual crop has been 
valued at about one-third of the value of all agricultural 
produce (see Table II, p.''147). It occupies nearly half of 

^ Lava, Horacio, Levels of Living in the Ilocos Region. PHIippme 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, Manila, 1938. 
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the cultivated area of the country. Probably 6 million 
Filipinos, a large proportion of them tenants, were en¬ 
gaged in rice culture—for this is one task that can be 
shared by aU members of the family. About half of this 
number were entirely dependent upon rice for food and 
for whatever money income they had. For about two- 
thirds of the population, rice was the staple food. For aU 
of these reasons, the product of the rice mills was far more 
important to the people than the gold coming out of the 
mills in the mining regions. 

Still the coimtry has not been raising enough rice for 
its own needs. In August 1941 it was estimated that the 
country was consrnning 58 miUion bushels of rice annu¬ 
ally and was normally producing less than 54 milhon. In 
the past, except in a few years of unusually good harvests, 
the country imported over two milhon bushels of rice 
annually from southeast Asia, chiefly from Indo-China 
and Siam. 

The condition of the principal food crop in the critical 
year of 1941 merits special attention. Early in the year it 
was reported that rice shortages were hkely to develop, 
for imusually protracted droughts in Luzon late in 1940 
had ruined half of the crops in the principal rice regions. 
On March 30,1941, the government prohibited rice ex¬ 
ports, although such exports had never been important 
as compared with imports. (In the fiscal year 1940, for 
instance, the Philippines imported about 2M million 
bushels of rice and exported only 1,000 bushels.) In spite 
of optimistic reports of rice stocks in August, floods in cen¬ 
tral Luzon the following month damaged standing crops. 
With Thai and Indo-Chinese rice now going to Japan, Ae 
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Commonwealth had to turn to Burma for imports; 450,- 
000 bushels from this source had been received by the 
end of November. 

Natural calamities having already afFected the local 
rice situation, other factors were noted as imperiling the 
harvest in November 1941. From the Bicol provinces in 
southeastern Luzon, reports were being received that 
laborers could not be secured to gather the rice crop. 
Farm hands were working in army camps, getting much 
better wages than they could earn in the rice fields, and 
fear was expressed that the total crop might be lost. 

When the Japanese invasion started, the rice harvest 
had already begun in central Luzon. How far bombings, 
field operations of the troops, and evacuations of rice 
growing areas affected the harvest it was impossible to 
judge. Reported Japanese attacks on Cabanatuan, where 
the National Rice and Com Corporation had warehouses 
capable of storing over 2 million bushels of rice, and de¬ 
struction of warehouses in other areas probably reduced 
the stocks considerably. 

Enough com has been raised for the three million 
people for whom that was the main food; another million 
persons rely upon camotes (a kind of sweet potato) or 
cassava as the principal article of their diet. Sufficient 
quantities of these have been raised, but the government 
in 1940 and 1941 tried to encourage increased production 
and iise of these foods in the interests of increasing the 
country’s self-sufficiency, with only slight success. 

A great variety of other vegetables and roots, of fraits 
and nuts, was grown in the islands, but not enough for 
domestic consumption in most cases, to say nothing of 
producing a surplus for export. As for total foods, the 
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Philippines imported in 1938 a wide variety of foodstufFs 
valued at over P42 million. Of these, wheat (valued at 
P10.2 million); dairy products (valued at P9 million); 
and meat (valued at P1.5 million) could not have been 
produced within the country. The Philippine soil and 
sea could have furnished practically all of the others. 

About one-third of the cultivated land was planted to 
cash crops, most important of which was sugar, next in 
importance, coconuts and hemp. Comparatively good 
prices paid for these commodities in the past made it far 
more rewarding for the farmer—or his landlord—to con¬ 
centrate on them, rather than to devote his land and time 
and energy to raising food crops. If the large number of 
rice tenants or small landowners had had more land of 
their own on which to work, and if they could have been 
assured of enjoying the fruits of its product, the whole 
agricultural situation would have been far different today. 

With sugar, tobacco and coconut products faced with 
the loss of their great American market, the prospects 
for the growers of these crops were gloomy. The domestic 
market for food crops was small, and the diversion to rice 
or com of much of the land which had previously pro¬ 
duced cash crops would shortly have produced a glut in 
the market. The farmer needed direction in turning his 
only assets, land and labor, to the production of some¬ 
thing for which he could expect a small cash return. 

Among the two products upon which the Common¬ 
wealth planners were setting their hopes were cotton and 
rubber. Having launched a modest program of indus¬ 
trialization and set up national textile mills, the govern¬ 
ment hoped that new cotton areas might be brought into 
production so that the domestic market at least might 
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be fed by locally-grown cotton. This was one of the cash 
crops to which the Mindanao NLSA settlers were turning 
their attention. Figures for recent years are not available, 
but in 1938 the cotton area showed very little expansion. 
Some time earlier it had been estimated that the country 
would have to have 500,000 acres planted to cotton to 
produce enough lint to cover the yearly import of raw 
and manufactiured cotton into the Commonwealth; at 
least 7,000 acres would be needed to meet the modest re¬ 
quirements of the government cotton mills. In 1938 less 
than 5,000 acres were planted to cotton. The acreage has 
been increased since then—one of the NLSA settlements 
had 750 acres planted to cotton in May 1941—but there 
is still not enough to meet the small needs of the local 
industry. 

Nearly 5 million acres of public lands in Mindanao have 
been declared suitable for rubber culture, along with 
smaller areas in Sulu, Palawan and Mindoro. Yet less 
than 9,500 acres had been planted to rubber by 1938. This 
can be explained partly by the existence of large pro¬ 
ducing areas in neighboring Netherlands India and 
Malaya, where cheap and abundant labor resulted in low- 
cost production and big returns. It can also be explained 
by the land laws of the Philippines, which prevented a 
company or corporation from holding more than 2,530 
acres of public land. By 1940, Commonwealth oflScials 
had turned their attention to rubber and drawn up a new 
project for rubber development in Zamboanga on a 
“Jointly-owned’’ plantation of some 250,000 acres. The 
new Mindanao settlements also included much potential 
rubber land in their reservations. How much planting has 
been done is not a matter of record. The last figures for 
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rubber production (1938) showed a total production of 
only 800 tons. 

It is apparent, then, that Commonwealth plans for 
greatly revised agricultural economy had not proceeded 
far beyond the blue-print stage. Too much land was still 
lying idle, too much was still devoted to crops which were 
losing their markets, and too Httle had been done to in¬ 
crease the coxmtry’s food crops. 

Over half of the land area of the islands is now covered 
with forests of commercial value, which furnish bamboo 
and palm in the lowlands and hundreds of varieties of 
tropical woods at elevations up to 3,000 feet, where the 
pine begins. Throughout the Commonwealth, there were 
some 465 biUion board feet of standing timber m 1939, 
with an estimated value of T8 biUion. Since the lumber 
industry depended largely upon the local market, which 
took from 80% to 85% of the annual production, and since 
Japan took about one-third of the annual exports (by 
value), the value of this natural resoiuce was affected 
htde by the changing status of the country’s foreign trade. 

Another industry of great potential value to the 
Philippines is fishing. Probably some 2,000 species of fish 
aboxmd in Philippine waters; thousands of Fifipiuos en¬ 
gaged in fishing; many of them depended upon it for 
their daily food or for the httle money income they had. 
Yet the industry was so poorly organized and supervised 
that it was far from profitable for the individud fisher¬ 
man, and the armual import of fish and fish products far 
exceeded the small export 
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MINERAL RESOURCES 

Tiie Pliilippmes has other sources of national wealth, 
chief among them minerals. Mining was one field of 
enterprise which showed remarkable growth in the last 
decade. The gold and silver export, which jmnped from 
P7.5 million in 1930 to P31 million in 1935 and TT7.8 
milli on in 1940, was an important factor in keeping the 
trade balance of the Commonwealth “out of the red.” The 
increased price for gold paid by the United States Gov¬ 
ernment played a large part in the rapid increase of pro¬ 
duction, especially after 1935. 

Although gold has been the most important mineral, 
a promising new field was that of base metals (see Table 
III, p. 148). When the Independence Act was passed, the 
existence of minerals other than gold in the Philippines 
was known, although their exploitation had barely begun. 
Within the last decade, explorations disclosed workable 
bodies of chromite ore in several areas of the Philippines. 
The one at Masinloc in Zambales is said to be the largest 
deposit in the world, reserves estimated at 9 million tons. 
The United States was the big buyer of this ore after 1935, 
when chromite exports began to figure in trade reports, 
although small amounts went to Japan and European 
countries. Total chromite exports from the Philippines 
increased from 1,300 metric tons in 1935 to 194,000 in 
1940; the United States took 81% of the total in the calen¬ 
dar year 1940, while Japan took 16%.® 


3 Boericke, W. F., "Mining Aclivify Found Gaining in Philippines,” 
New York Herald Tribune, May 18,1941; and Commerce, June 1941. 
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Manganese is known to occur in many parts of the 
islands, although no complete estimate of deposits has 
been made. It has been exported only since 1935, but in 
that time exports have grown from &D0 to 48,000 metric 
tons. For some time, Japan acquired most of the ore, but 
increased attention in the United States to strategic needs 
resulted in the diversion of the major part of the product 
to the American market after the latter part of 1939. 
In that calendar year, the United States took less than 
one third of the export; in the calendar year 1940, the 
United States took 87% and Japan 9%. The United States 
ban on exports of strategic materials was extended to the 
Commonwealth in May 1941, and it was expected that 
exports to Japan would soon cease (see p. 88). 

Of growing importance both to Philippine economy 
and to Japan’s war industries were iron ore exports. Japan 
was the sole buyer of this ore, and had considerable in¬ 
vestments in iron mining, besides. The United States 
showed no interest in this product, of which its own sup¬ 
plies are ample. The development of iron mining within 
the last decade was spectacular, exports beginning at 
some 7,000 tons in 1934 and reaching over 1,200,000 
tons in 1940. Reserves are large: conservative estimates 
of the deposits at Surigao alone run to 500 million tons, 
and these had not yet come into production, largely be¬ 
cause of the peculiar quality of the ore which presented 
unusual smelting difficulties. 

Phihppine co^er ore, chiefly a by-product of gold 
mining, became important in the last three years before 
the war, again largely as a result of Japanese interest. 
Copper concentrates were beginning to come to the 
United States in 1940 and 1941. 
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It is one of the quirks of nature that a country so rich 
in minerals should lack two which it needs for its own 
development, while it has little domestic use for those it 
possesses in abundance. In spite of efforts on the part of 
private enterprises and of the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment, no important discoveries of oil have been made to 
date. The Philippines spent nearly P25 million for imports 
of petroleum products in 1940. The country produces 
only a small part of the coal constuned domestically— 
56,000 tons in 1939, when consumption was estimated at 
428,000 tons.* Interruption of coal imports from Japan, 
Indo-China and Australia, and high local prices for coal, 
stimulated domestic production in 1941, but production 
figures are not available. 

The mineral possibilities of the Philippines are barely 
known. Among other deposits known to exist in the 
islands are asb^tos, molybdenum, lead, zinc and plat¬ 
inum. Explorations have been by no means thorough or 
definitive, and new demands might turn up other im¬ 
portant sources of mineral wealth. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION 

As is true of the greater part of soutibieastem Asia, in¬ 
dustries have been developed very little in the Common¬ 
wealth. Manufacturing induces gave work to less than 
4% of the total population in 1939, or 11% of those gain¬ 
fully employed. By far the largest group was the em¬ 
broidery workers, numbering 103,000; much of this work 

* Americam iJkamher of Commerce Journal^ Manila, August 1940, 
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was done in homes, thus providing part-time employ¬ 
ment for many who had other small sources of income as 
weU. Nearly 22,000 laborers and operatives were em¬ 
ployed by sugar centrals and muscovada mills; about 
2,500 rice mills, largely owned and operated by Chinese, 
together with com mills, furnished employment to about 
8,000; cigar and cigarette factories employed over 10,000. 

A nmnber of the country’s industries grew out of the 
American demand for the large agricultural products. 
The manufacturing end of these industries was repre¬ 
sented by 46 sugar centrals and 4 refineries; 18 coconut 
oil plants and 11 desiccated coconut factories; 92 cigar 
and 17 cigarette factories, pl\is two dozen other tobacco 
plants; 32 embroidery and 5 cordage factories. Some of 
these had already been closed down, and it was dubious 
how long the others could continue to operate, in view 
of the export taxes and dechning quotas on exports to the 
United States. 

One old industry was expanding and promising to be 
of some importance—the production of alcohol from 
molasses. This alcohol, with only a slight admixture of 
ethyl, had been used for some years as a partial substitute 
for imported gasoline, especially in the big sugar areas. 
In the middle of 1941, it was estimated that the Philip¬ 
pines could produce about 1S),000 tons of 95% alcohol 
from molasses. (In 1940, the import of gasohne alone was 
220,000 tons.) The entire distilling business was thought 
to have an export future; there were about 200 alcohol 
distilleries, over 50 wine and liquor plants and several 
breweries, in addition to 150 mineral water plants. 

Among new industries were the government’s textile 
and food-canning factories, which began operation only 
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two years ago; about 200 soap factories plus many smaller 
plants in homes; several vegetable butter and lard plants; 
a dozen or so candy factories; furniture works, whose 
market was expanding both at home and abroad; factories 
making matches, shell goods, paint and varnish, and 
glassware; and one new plant manufacturing nails, screws 
and similar small articles. Home industries often pro¬ 
vided extra money for agricultural workers and fisher¬ 
men: in addition to embroidery and home weaving, a 
traditional industry particularly of the Ilocos region and 
the central islands, household workers made hats for 
domestic use and for export, and wove all manner of 
articles such as mats and baskets. 

Shoe manufacturing was considered a very promising 
industry. Five shops were making rubber shoes, fomr mak¬ 
ing leather footwear, and some 350 smaller shops were 
still turning out shoes in much the same way as the first 
Chinese shoemakers in the islands a century ago.® 


WAGES 

In spite of the government’s attempts to raise wages 
and living standards, little progress had been made. At 
the end of the first year of the Commonwealth, a mini¬ 
mum wage was set for laborers on government projects: 
Pl.OO daily in the provinces, P1.25 m Manila. The hope 
was to attain a minimum wage at that level throughout 
the country, in private as well as governmental enter- 

® For a inore complete discussion of Philippine industries, see Mitch- 
Kate L., Industiialksation of the Western Pacific, New York, Institute 
oi Pacific Rdations, Inquiry Series, 1942; also Shepherd, J., Industry m 
Sotrthea^ Asia, New Ycnrk, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942. 
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prise. Investigatioiis made by the Department of Labor 
in Manila during 1939 ® disclosed how far short of the 
goal most of the industries fell. The lowest wage reported 
for agricultural labor was 12 centavos (6 cents) daily 
for wwnen, 15-20 centavos for men, with board; the high¬ 
est wage in this category was one peso. Certain embroi¬ 
dery shops, which practically ccmtrolled that busings, 
paid an average wage of P1.07; 40% of the employees 
earned less than Pl.OO. A large variety of mills paid 
a minimum of 30-50 centavos daily; wages of the more 
highly skilled operatives ran as high as ■P2.50 or f*3.00. 

Mining, which employed 44,000 operatives and labor¬ 
ers, was one industry which had not suffered from chang¬ 
ing relations with the United States but which had rather 
benefited from the extensive war preparations and war 
demands in aU parts of the world. A study made m 1939, 
covering 42 companies employing over 28,000 laborers, 
revealed a comparatively high wage scale. The average 
wage was f 1.39; over two-thirds received between Pl.OO 
and P1.60; and 9% received P2.40 and over.^ Other serv¬ 
ices rendered by the mining companies for their employ¬ 
ees indicated that this yoimg industry was endeavoring 
to improve the standards of its workers. 

No better recent picture of conditions among the rural 
workers exists than the study of the Ilocos region.® For 
93 families studied, the average yearly income was 
1^80.00 per family, one-third in goods and the rest in 
money. Average annual expenditures were about P257.00. 
This slight margin made it possible for some of the 

® Department of Labor, Labor Bulletin, Manila (monthfy). 

Idem, Oct-Nov,, 1939. 

® Lava, Horacio, op. cU. 
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families to save a Kttle each year, either in cash or prop¬ 
erty. In general, however, it was found that "the Ilocano 
rural worker Kves on a starvation diet.” Though the 
standards were very low, the fact that a large proportion 
of the people in the Ilocos owned land gave them a feel¬ 
ing of security, an important psychological factor which 
was conspicuously lacking in most parts of the Philip¬ 
pines. 


FILIPINOS’ SHARE 

The individual Filipino, therefore, enjoyed a very small 
share of his coimtry’s wealth. This was particularly true 
as far as land was concerned, although measures were 
being taken to increase the citizens’ share of the public 
domain. Commonwealth laws reserved to the State all 
agricultural, timber and mineral lands of the public do¬ 
main, waters, minerals, forces of potential energy and 
other natural resources of the country, and limited their 
disposition and exploitation to citizens of the Philippines.* 

At the time the Commonwealth was inaugurated, in 
November 1935, estimates were made of the total capital 
investment in leading Philippine farm industries,^* which 
showed that Filipinos had made the largest investments 
in land and improvements. Their share was well over P3 
billion, of a total estimated at P3.5 bfllion, the greater 
part represented by native farming, chiefly rice (P1.5 
billion). In the manufacturing end of diese large agri- 

» Constitution of the Commonwealth of the Philippines, A 3 ±icle XII, 
Section 1. 

i^^Dept. ctf Agriculture and Commerce, The Philippine Skttistical 
Bedew, No. 4,1935, Manila, 1936, 
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cultural industries, the Filipiao share was much less: 
about P80 million in sugar centrals, as compared with the 
American investment of P45 million and the Spanish in¬ 
vestment of P40 million. Americans dominated in the 
coconut oil mills and desiccated coconut factories, with 
an investment of Pll million, against less than P2 million 
for the Filipinos; the other large investors were the Brit¬ 
ish, with P7 million. Similarly in the fibers manufactur¬ 
ing industry: American capital was represented by P8 
million, Filipino by T2 million, British by P2.8 million, 
and Japanese by P1.5 million. Spanish capital controlled 
tobacco manufacture, with P12 miUion, while the Philip¬ 
pine share was less than P200,000. 

Practically aU the forest area was owned by the govern¬ 
ment and operated imder a system of licenses. The saw¬ 
mill industry, representing an investment of nearly P30.5 
million in 1938, was largely American (42%); Fifipino 
capital accounted for nearly one-third of the total; and 
lesser amounts were credited to Chinese, British and 
Japanese investment. Small licensees, chiefly Filipino, 
had a further investment of P10-P20 million in the in¬ 
dustry. 

The mining industry was controlled largely by Amer¬ 
ican (Haussermann), Dutch (Marsman) and Spanish 
(Soriano) capital. However, after the mining booms of 
1934 and 1936—which collapsed in 1937—much Fflipmo 
capital went into mining industries. A large part of this 
came from the sugar benefit payments resulting from 
the restrictions on the leading agricultural industry. 

With the approach of independence, Filipinos were 
beginning to evidence more daring in getting away from 
agriculture into some of the new fields. Evidence of this 
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seen in tie record of stock corporations registered 
dniing the Commonwealth period. By the end of 1940, 
Filipinos controlled 80% of tihe 1,620 new corporations, 
and Filipino money represented 82% of the total author¬ 
ized capital of ?400 million. Their biggest investment 
was in mining—nearly P14 million of the total F18 million; 
next came merchandising, with a Filipino investment of 
P7.4 million of the total F9.5 million; and practically all 
of the real estate investment of P5.7 miUion was Filipino. 
StiU hesitant to enter manufacturing industries, their 
capital represented less than half of ihe total of P3.8 
million. Therefore the Commonwealth Government took 
the lead in opening up such new industries as textile 
manufacture, food canning and electrification. New cor¬ 
poration investments in agriculture, F3.4 million, were 
practically all FiUpino.^^ 

Income tax returns speak eloquently of the small dis¬ 
tribution of Filipino wealth. In 1939, only 30,000 indi¬ 
vidual income tax returns were filed, and only 9,000 citi¬ 
zens had to pay the tax. Of the total filed, 39% were on 
incomes under F2,000 ($1,000); 30% on incomes between 
f2,000 and F4,000; and only 3 individuals reported in¬ 
comes of F2 million. The Commonwealth had its tax 
evaders, just as other countries have, but the statistics 
are indicative of general conditions. The Commonwealth 
had few citizens with great fortunes, but it lacked a 
sturdy middle class. The great division between the 
wealiy landholder and the poor farmer still persisted. 

n Securities and Exchange Commission Bulletin, Manila, April 1941. 





CHAPTER VI 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Since the passage of the Independence Act, so much has 
been written about United States-Philippine trade rela¬ 
tions that they will be covered here very briefly.^ The 
important factors to be kept in mind are: that the Philip¬ 
pines is primarily agricultural and has been largely de¬ 
pendent upon a few crops for food and export (see Table 
II, p. 147); that after 1909, when free trade with the 
United States was inaugurated ( certain restrictions upon 
sugar and tobacco products in the United States Tariff 
Act of 1909 were removed in 1913) exports were devel¬ 
oped to a large degree to meet the demands of the Amer¬ 
ican market; that the economic provisions of the Tydings- 
McDuflBe Act and other legislation enacted at about that 
time imposed certain taxes and restrictions on Philip- 

1 See particularly; Joint Preparatory Committee on Philippine AEairs, 
Report of May 20, 1988; United States Tariff Commission, Report No. 
118, United States-Philippine Trade, 1937; Kirk, Grayson, Philippine 
Independence, 1936, and “Philippine-American Relations; Recent 
Traads/" Political Science Quarterly, Sept. 1939. 
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pine exports to the United States; and that the outbreak 
and spread of war since 1937 have had further serious 
effects upon the Commonwealth s foreign trade. 

The principal exports for many years were sugar, coco¬ 
nut pr^ucts, abaca (Manila hemp), tobacco products 
and ranbroideries. For over 25 years, more than half of 
the total foreign trade of the Phihppines was with the 
United Stat«, and it was the large export surplus in this 
commerce that has made possible Phihppme purchases in 
other markets where the trade balance has been gener¬ 
ally unfavorable to the islands (see Table IV, p. 150). 
For instance, in 1932 total Philippine foreign trade was 
valued at P350 million, exports amounting to over P190 
million.^ Of this trade, T7% was with the United States; 
S7% of all exports were sold in the American market and 
65% of the imports came from the United States. Sugar, 
coconut oil, cigars and scrap and filler tobacco alone 
made up 75^ of the total exports in that year; and of these 
particular commodities, 99% went to the United States. 

By the terms of the Independence Act, only a few ex¬ 
perts to the United States were affected during the first 
five years of the Commonwealth; thereafter, beginning 
January 1,1941, all exports not otherwise excepted which 
ware destined for the American market were to pay an 
export tax, computed at 5% of the existent American duty 
on such items imported from foreign cotmtries. This tax 
was to be increased by 5% each year imtil July 4,1946; 
after that date, unless other agreements were reached 
in the meantime, all imports into the United States from 

^ In these and suhsequeat computatiem, exports erf gold and siIvct, 
wiiicdi go alnH>st entirefy to the United States, are not indluded. See 
page 70. 
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the Philippines were to pay full duty. The core of this 
bitter-coated pill was that the proceeds from the export 
tax were to be applied to the liquidation of the bonded 
indebtedness of the Philippines. 

Certain leading exports were put in special categories. 
For a number of years, practically all Philippine export 
sugar had been shipped to the United States. By the 
terms of the Independence Act, duty-free sugar from the 
Phihppines was limited during the entire Common¬ 
wealth period to an annual quota of 850,000 long tons, 
including 50,000 tons of refined. After January 1, 1941, 
fhis was subject to export tax. Moreover, an absolute 
quota was imposed in 1934 on total United States imports 
of Philippine sugar; this quota, changed from time to 
time by subsequent legislation, always permitted larger 
imports from the Phihppines than those set in the Inde¬ 
pendence Act, but everything above the 850,000-ton 
limit was subject to fuU American tariff. No dutiable 
sugar was shipped from the Philippines, nor did Com¬ 
monwealth plans envisage any such shipments. 

The importance of the restriction on sugar is clear 
when it is reahzed that sugar exports accounted for 60% 
of all exports in 1932 and 1933, for 40% in 1940 (see Table 
V, page 151). 

Almost ah. the coconut oil export likewise went to the 
United States. Like sugar, duty-free imports of Phihp- 
pine coconut oil were restricted by quota during the 
first five years of the Commonwealth to 200,000 long tons 
—a generous enough limit. The Independence Act, as 
amended in 1939 (see pp. 15, 16), provided that this 
quota, duty-free and exempt from payment of export tax, 
1^ reduced by 5% each year dmring the last five years of 
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tile CcHHmonwealth. Moreover in 1934 the United States 
imposed an excise tax an domestic processing of vegetable 
oils—5 cents a pound on oil from copra of foreign origin, 
3 cents a pound on oil frcan Philippine copra. The silver 
lining of &is cloud was that taxes collected in the United 
States on the Philippine product were paid into the Treas¬ 
ury of tibe Philippine Commonwealth (see pp. 26,57). 

Duty-free declining quotas, exempt from export tax, 
were also put on cigars and scrap and fiUer tobacco, be¬ 
ginning with 1941. These tobacco products were sold 
ahnc^t entirely to the United States. An absolute duty¬ 
free quota was imposed on cordage during the entire 
Commonwealth period, subject to export tax dming tibe 
last five years of the Commonwealth. 

American imports into the Philippines were in no way 
directly affected by the Independence Act, except as any 
decrease in Philippine sales might have been expected 
to result in curtailed purchases of certain commodities, 
or in a transfer of buying to cheaper markets. But the 
Ccanmonwealth was at a disadvantage in making trade 
arrangements with other markets as long as it did not 
enjoy tariff autonomy, i.e., until 1946. Its position, how¬ 
ever, was strengthened by the stabilization of its cur¬ 
rency through linkage with that of the United States, a 
factor of great importance during the decades of Ameri¬ 
can control in the islands. 

The limitations which were put upon Philippme trade 
with the United States, stringent as they may seem, were 
intended not only to offer protection to certain American 
products and industries, but also to strengthen Philip¬ 
pine economy by weaning the country gradually away 
from the few large export crc^s which had been devel- 
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oped largely for the hitherto free American market. The 
general purpose was to encourage the cultivation of 
other crops, with an eye toward greater self-sufficiency 
within the Conunonwealth, and to encourage the culti¬ 
vation of other markets as well. That not enough was 
accomplished in the &st respect may be laid at the door 
of the Filipinos themselves—althou^ it should be recog¬ 
nized that five years is a short period in which to affect 
traditions rooted deep in the centuries. The cultivation 
of new markets in the imsettled conditions that have 
prevailed for the last several years was a well-nigh im¬ 
possible task. 

As a predominantly agricultural country, the Philip¬ 
pines was dependent upon other countries for the greater 
part of its manufactured goods—iron and steel and their 
manufactures, cotton goods, and paper. It also relied 
on imports of petroleum, meat and dairy products. Natu¬ 
rally the United States was the chief supplier of these 
goods. Japan was the only Asiatic country able to furnish 
industrial products; before the European war. Great 
Britain, Germany and other European countries fur¬ 
nished a share of iron and steel, textiles, dairy products, 
and paper goods (see Table VI, page 152). 


TRADE WITH JAPAN 

An examination of Commonwealth trade during nor¬ 
mal years shows that there were possibilities for devel¬ 
oping trade in other directions, although nowhere on the 
horizon was there a market which gave promise of fillin g 
the role of the United States. The greatest opportunities 
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seemed to lie in forming closer commercial ties with 
Japan. As the second most important country in the 
islands’ commerce, it was generally assumed that Japan 
would soon forge ahead of the United States after 1946 
(see Table VII, page 153). The generally noncompeti¬ 
tive nature of trade with Japan was of significance, in the 
light of Philippine experience with the United States. 
The low price of Japanese goods, regardless of their qual¬ 
ity, was another important factor in the trade, in view of 
the low purchasing power of the average Filipino. 

However, trade with Japan even imder normal circum¬ 
stances would not have meant a great deal to the estab¬ 
lished Philippine industries. In only two of the leading 
export categories has Japan been an important purchaser. 
She has taken about one quarter in value of average hemp 
exports in the last five years, and over one third of the 
lumber and timber; in recent years base metals, espe¬ 
cially iron ore, have become the most important item in 
the export trade to Japan. The history of Japan’s exploi¬ 
tation of Formosa, Korea and Manchuria suggests that 
closer commercial relations between that country and an 
independent Philippines would not necessarily mean a 
degree of prosperity for the Filipinos comparable with 
that they have enjoyed under the United States. In both 
the hemp and lumber industries, Japanese nationals in 
Mindanao and Japanese shipping interests have reaped 
a large share of the profits; and Japanese interest in the 
iron mining industry is also considerable. 

In 1937, an all-time high was reached in Philippine- 
Japanese trade, when the total amounted to more than 
!P52 million, 10% of the Commonwealth’s foreign trade. 
In that year Japan supplied nearly 15% of the country’s 
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imports and took 6.6% of its exports. The balance of trade 
with Japan was predominantly unfavorable to the Phil¬ 
ippines after 1904. However, by 1938 the China Incident 
and Japan’s extensive economic controls began to regis¬ 
ter their eflEect; Japan’s exports to the Philippines fell oflE, 
but her buying, especially of metals, hemp and lumber, 
continued, so that in 1939 and 1940 the trade position 
was reversed. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR 

After 1939, the effects of war upon shipping and trade 
were felt in the Commonwealth far more keenly than at 
the time of the first world war. In the earlier period, Phil¬ 
ippine total trade increased steadily from 1914 through 
1920, with exports from the islands far outranking im¬ 
ports. This was largely due to the great demand for 
sugar, coconut oil and hemp in world markets. The ex¬ 
perience was not repeated; exports were somewhat 
higher in value in 1939 than in 1938, but fell during 1940, 
whereas imports during those years outranked exports, 
largely as a result of the Commonwealth’s heavy expen¬ 
ditures in connection with its pre-independence pro¬ 
gram, and more recently for defense. In 1937, the high¬ 
est point of Commonwealth trade was reached, totalling 
P520.6 million; the all-time high for the Philippines was 
reached in 1929, with P623.2 million. In these two years, 
exports accounted for 58% and 53% of the total, respec¬ 
tively; in 1940, total trade amounted to P501.5 million, 
and exports made up only 46% of the sum. If, however, 
gold and silver exports are taken into account, the trade 
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balance is favorable to the Commonwealth. (See pp. 70 
and 149.) 

On a cost basis, the position of the Philippines ap¬ 
peared in a more unfavorable light. Higher freight and 
insurance charges, plus increased first costs, were in part 
responsible for the greatly increased value of imports. 
According to the American Trade Commissioner s re¬ 
view of 1940 trade ( Commerce, Jxme 1941, p. 23), actual 
arrivals showed a quantitative decline of about 10%. On 
the other hand, practically all esports showed quantita¬ 
tive increases, while their value declined. 

Because of decreased trade with Japan and European 
countries, the Philippines was drawn even more closely 
into the orbit of the United States. In 1939 and 1940, 
about three fourths of the islands’ total trade was carried 
ou with the coxmtry from which they were supposedly 
being weaned. In 1940, 76% of all exports went to the 
United States, 78% came from there. 

One bright spot m the trade picture was the constantly- 
increasing importance of base metals. Although the indus¬ 
try was still in its infancy, exports in this class amounted 
to P13.7 million in 1940, or 5% of total Phflippine ship¬ 
ments abroad. This was a not insignificant item, though 
still well below sugar, abaca, coconut oil and copra. 

The year 1941 saw changes in the trade situation. 
Shipping shortages, felt in 1940 as a result of the Emro- 
pean war, became more serious. British ships, which had 
carried nearly one third of the Philippines’ foreign com¬ 
merce in the first four years of the Commonwealth, had 
already almost disappeared from the Pacific; other Euro¬ 
pean lin^ reduced their services or withdrew dieir ships 
altogether. E>uring 1941, the bulk of the coimtry’s in- 
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and-out cargo had to be carried by Philippine and Amer¬ 
ican shipping. 

The Phihppine merchant marine had carried less than 
one per cent of the islands’ foreign trade in the first four 
years of the Commonwealth, but improved this position 
to 5% in 1940, partly with the aid of government funds. 
In addition to the small fleet of Philippme-owned ships, 
one Manila company in 1941 was operating Norwegian 
vessels imder charter and some Panamanian tonnage was 
chartered in August. The American share of Philippine 
shipping had increased from 20% in 1936-39 to 43% in 
1940. In 1941, American shipping had to meet greatly 
increased demands in both the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Because of abnormal demands in the United States 
for materials deemed essential for the defense program, 
priority orders of the U. S. Maritime Commission gave 
preference to chromite, manganese and hemp shipments. 
United States transports were used to carry defense ma¬ 
terials on their return voyages to the United States. 
Sugar was out on a limb. The bulkiest commodity 
shipped to the United States, and stiU the most valuable 
in the Commonwealth economy, could not find space for 
transport across the Pacific. By October 15, less &an 80% 
of the total duty-free quota of Philippine sugar had been 
received in the United States. There was htde hope that 
the remainder coiJd be shipped before the deadline— 
about November 15 for exports from the Commonwealth 
—because only small freighters were expected to caU for 
cargo before that date. 

A sidelight on the whole shipping and trade situation 
was the enormous increases in freight rates. Whereas 
Philippine sugar paid a freight rate of $7.00 per ton to 
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Adantic Coast porte before the outbreak of the war in 
Europe, rates had increased to $25.00 early in 1941 and 
were unofiBcially quoted as high as $30.00. 

The Commonwealth problem had been further com¬ 
plicated when, in May 1941, the United States ban on 
exports of strategic materials was extended to the Com¬ 
monwealth. Filipino officials indicated full and hearty 
cooperation with the measure. Thus such exports as 
hemp, ores (copper, iron, manganese and chromite), 
copra and coconut oil were to be cut off from the Axis 
powers. However, the export control law included au¬ 
thorization to the Federal Government to purchase Phil¬ 
ippine products thus banned to other markets, to be 
added to reserves or stockpiles in the United States, in 
order to help preserve the Commonwealth’s economic 
structure. The United States order in July, freezing Jap¬ 
anese credits, also affected the Philippines, although it 
was announced that a series of general licenses had been 
issued from Washington to avoid undue disruption of 
trade between the Philippines and Japan. These were to 
aUow financial transactions in connection with import 
and export trade without involving the necessity of ob¬ 
taining individual licenses.® 

Trade with Japan was therefore interrupted, and the 
consequence was the withdrawal of Japanese ships from 
the Philippine run. These ships had been carr 3 dng some 
sugar cargoes for the United States, as well as exports to 
Japan and to a number of less important Oriental markets. 

More and more, the Philippines was coming to rely 
upon the United States for its foreign trade. The general 
situation at the end of September 1941 showed great im- 
* New York Times, July 28,1941. 
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provement, however, with exports again running ahead 
of imports. Substantial increases had been registered in 
exports of chromimn, abaca and coconut oil, while copra, 
manganese ore, copper concentrates and cordage also 
showed gains. Most of these exports went to the United 
States market. Heavy buying by Japan in the first six 
months was reflected in increased exports of iron and 
copper. 

Not only did quantities increase, but prices improved 
all along the line. The good trade days of the first world 
war seemed about to be repeated, although the com¬ 
modities showed some change. In September 1941, top 
grades of hemp were quoted at prices nearly 2M times 
higher than they had been twelve months earlier; copra 
had trebled. Sugar for export, however, was off 4%, and 
domestic sugar had fallen 20%. 

Restrictions upon its exports, which sprang from 
United States measure, gave the Commonwealth a good 
bargaming position in seeking more lenient treatment 
from the United States. The Phihppine National Assem¬ 
bly in the late spring of 1941 drafted a resolution asking 
the U. S. Congress to alter or suspend some of the pro¬ 
visions of the Independence Act which were working 
hardships on some exports to the American market. The 
resolution, however, was not meant to signify any change 
of heart of the Fflipino people with regard to independ¬ 
ence. It therefore stated that “it was the sense and con¬ 
viction of the Fflipino people and the National Assem¬ 
bly that the problem relative to the poUtical relationship 
between the United States and the Philippines is defi¬ 
nitely solved.” 

A change of heart in Washington was evidenced by 
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legislation introduced in June, suspending export tax 
provisions for one year. On December 22, when war in 
the Philippines was two weeks old. President Roosevelt 
signed a bill suspending for one year, as from Jrily 1,1941, 
taxes on Philippine products exported to the United 
States. 

With foreign trade so disrupted, it is obvious that the 
Commonwealth could hardly have proceeded with plans 
to reorient its internal economy and its markets abroad. 
Indeed, it was faced with this situation almost at the be¬ 
ginning of its regime. How its foreign commerce might 
have been readjusted, if world conditions had been some¬ 
what more normal, remains in the field of conjecture. 

One thing was, however, clear. New agricultural prod¬ 
ucts for the American market had not been developed. 
The only product which received particular attention 
was rubber, and it requires six or seven years for new 
rubber plantings to reach maturity. The future of Phil¬ 
ippine rubber, in view of the great actual and potential 
production of Netherlands India, Malaya, Thailand and 
Indo-China, is not very promising unless the war devas¬ 
tates large producing areas. There were tardy eflEorts to 
improve the quality of Manila hemp, of copra, of tobacco, 
efforts which would have to be intensified if old markets 
were to be retained and new ones cultivated. Many 
tropical fruits, spices, tea, coffee, cacao, lumbang od, 
kapok and other fibers, which the islands could produce 
for export, were stiU not being produced in quantities 
sufficient for domestic use. The goal of self-sufficiency 
was still far in the future. There was no agriculturd 
product in the ground or in blueprints that promised to 
take the place of sugar in the Commonwealth’s economy. 



CHAPTER VII 


ALIENS IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


The foreign population of tie Philippines, small though 
it was, received more than its usual share of attention 
during 1941, partly because of the new hnmigration laws, 
partly because of fears of fifth-column activities. Regis¬ 
tration and finger-printing of all aliens resident in the 
Commonwealth began in June 1941, a measure which it 
was believed would afiFect over 200,000 persons. 

On the basis of 1939 census figures, the entire foreign 
element of 166,600 then in the country was slightly over 
one per cent of the total population of over 16 million.^ 
Almost three-fourths of the aliens were Chinese, 16 per 
cent Japanese (these figines, it should be noted, run far 
below the most conservative previous estimates of the 
actual nxmabers of Chinese and Japanese in the Philip- 

1 The total popTolation had increased to 16,772,000 by January 1, 
1941. 
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pines). The position of these two groups was of such 
significance in the life of the islands that it will receive 
more detailed treatment later. 

Nationals of the European belligerents resident within 
the Philippines were in a decided minority. Germans 
numbered only 1,149, of whom a few hundred were 
Jewish refugees. There were 157 Itahans. British num¬ 
bered 1,053; French and Dutch each less than 200. The 
only sizable national groups outside the Chinese and 
Japanese were Americans (8,709) and Spanish (4,627). 
There was also a small colony of Russians (237), most 
of them unsympathetic to the Soviet regime. 

Inevitably Japanese activities in the Philippines were 
kept rmder surveillance, both by the local intelligence 
department and by the intelligence rmits of United 
States services. There were many stories and rumors but 
few reports of subversive activity.® It was necessary for 
the American High Commissioner, however, to issue a 
warning against activities by foreign consuls in the 
islands in October 1940, largely because of alleged in¬ 
creased propaganda on the part of the Falangistas, mem¬ 
bers of Spain’s legal political party which was advocating 
closer cooperation vidth the Axis powers in those coun¬ 
tries with Spanish tradition.® 

^ One of the most seiisational cases of espionage was that of Capt. 
R. C. Romero, Philippine Scouts, graduate of West Point, who was 
arrested in October 1940 on a charge of having attempted to dispose of 
documents containing military secrets. Rumors in Manila were to the 
^ect that the photographs and maps found in his possession were of no 
^)ecial sig nifican ce; that what was really wanted was bombsight infor¬ 
mation, and that Fran(X)*s agents in the Ibilippines were endeavoring to 
secure such information for the Nazis. A general court martial found 
Romero guilty on four counts and he was sentenced to 15 years of hard 
labor. 

® New York Herald Tribune, October 21,1940. 
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The potential influence of the Spanish group in the 
Phflippiues should not be entirely overlooked merely be¬ 
cause of the small number of Spanish nationals. The 
effects of over three centuries of Spanish rule in the 
islands were not entirely effaced by four decades of 
American government. The Filipino people are predomi¬ 
nantly Christian, and predominantly Cathohc. A large 
niunber of Fihpinos, probably 200,000, have Spanish 
blood in their veins. 

Spanish investments were estimated at something 
under P60 million, out of a total foreign investment of 
less than P750 million in the Commonwealth. The major 
part of this investment was in land (sugar and coconut), 
sugar centrals, mining, and tobacco manufacture and 
export.^ 

Closer relations between Spain and the Axis powers, 
and the consequent spread of totalitarian doctrines to 
areas where there was already a nucleus of Spanish influ¬ 
ence, suggested a possible complication in the survival 
and development of democratic principles in the emerg¬ 
ing Philippine state. This facet of the problem was fre¬ 
quently ignored by those who saw in Japan the sole 
threat to the Philippines. 


THE CHINESE COMMUNITY 

By far the largest alien group in the Philippine Com¬ 
monwealth was the Chinese. The 1939 census recorded 

^ This and oiiiCT estimates of fOTeign investments in the Philippines, 
as of January 1, 1940, were fumimed by the Office of Philippine 
Affairs, Departm^it of State, Wadiii^on, D. C. 
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s<Hne 117,000 Chinese scattered throughout the islands. 
Since pre-Spanish days, there had always been substan¬ 
tial numbers of “Sangleys” in the country. Even when 
they were not always treated fairly or hmnanely by the 
Spaniards, they continued to arrive in the islands in large 
numbers. 

Late in the last cmtury, the U. S. Congress prohibited 
immigration of Chinese laborers to the United States, 
and in 1902 the apphcation of the exclusion laws was ex¬ 
tended to the Phihppines and all other American posses¬ 
sions. Only such classes as merchants, students and 
teachers, travelers and government officials, and the 
wives and children of these entrants were admissible 
under the interpretation of the law. 

However, the Chinese continued to come in, often 
illegally, often without passing through any immigration 
station. There finally grew up a rich and influential group 
of their nationals in the country, many of whom were 
eager to sectnre the entry of relatives, or laborers, from 
their homeland. Prospective immigrants, and those 
within the islands working to secure their admission, 
resorted to bribery and all kinds of tricks to get past the 
aufhoritira. Once in the country, the entrants became 
merchants or students for a day but were soon found in 
all occupations throughout the islands. 

In the tm years before the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment was inaugurated, the annual arrival of Chinese 
immigrants averaged nearly 8,000 and of non-immigrants 
nearly 10,000. The average emigration was slightly over 
100 in the first group and over 14,600 in the second group. 
In the first three years erf the Commonwealth, annual net 
immigraticHi of Chinese totaled over 4,600; in the non- 
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immi grant group, the annual net average has been over 
4,000. 

The Commonwealth Government undertook, in 1939, 
to draft a new law to simplify and regularize the adminis¬ 
tration of immigration, which had created a major 
scandal in previous years. Facing a complexity of internal 
problems in its preparation for independence, the Com¬ 
monwealth was anxious to safeguard the rights of its own 
citizens and to limit as far as possible the development of 
large alien commrmities within its own comparatively 
CTnall population. With the assistance of officials from 
Washington, a bill was drafted which avoided the rm- 
fortunate discriminatory provisions of legislation in some 
countries. A flat quota of 1,000 was originally set on the 
entrance of nationals from any one country, and the 
Philippine Assembly subsequently reduced the quota to 
500. 

Since Chinese and Japanese were the only groups 
whose annual immigration had been in excess of that 
number, the cry of “discrimination” was inevitably 
raised by their representatives. In fact, the local Chinese 
in the Philippines chose to see tibe quota limitation as 
aimed at their nationals rather than at the Japanese. No 
attention to this phase of the immigration controversy 
was given in the American press, but the Chinese pro¬ 
tests in Manila were, if anything, stronger than those of 
the Japanese. 

The immigration scandals had served to focus atten¬ 
tion upon the Chinese as upon no other group of aliens. 
But there were numerous other causes of friction be¬ 
tween the Filipino and the Chinese immigrant. Retail 
trade was a bone of contention. The Chinese is a natural 
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salesman, and he has been providing southeastern Asia 
with goods and services for centuries. Firmly entrenched 
in trade, with strong credit organizations behind them, 
the Chinese have successfully held their own up to the 
pr^ent day. The emergence of the Japanese, with their 
own cheap wares and merchandizing system, has cut into 
the field somewhat in recent years. But the Filipino shop¬ 
keeper, lacking adequate credit facilities himself and 
unable to extend them to his clients, found the competi¬ 
tion severe. 

A survey of retail trade in the Commonwealth showed 
that in 1938, while about half the total investment in 
retail stores was Filipino and about 37% was Chinese, the 
latter group took in over half of the gross receipts of the 
trade, while Filipinos took only one-third. Japanese in¬ 
vestments and gross receipts were about 2% of the total 
in each case.® 

For this reason, various measures were proposed in 
1939 and 1940 to "nationalize” retail trade and to re¬ 
strict alien participation in public markets. A biU intro¬ 
duced in the Assembly in 1941 was intended “to be an 
invitation and a challenge for the Filipinos to engage 
more determinedly in the retail trade, and (as) a noti¬ 
fication to foreigners that in five years the retail trade will 
completely be nationalized.” ® 

The Chinese were the largest group of foreign inves¬ 
tors (excluding Americans), their investments reaching 
nearly PlOO million. About half of this sum was in mer¬ 
chandizing; over P16 million in rice mills; P12 million in 

5 Commerce, official monthly magazine o£ the Philippine Chamber of 
Commerce, Manila, March 1941, p. 28. 

^ Commerce, April 1941, p. 20. 
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banking; P4 million in hotels; nearly as much in lumber 
establishments; about P2 million in mining; and a con¬ 
siderable sum in confectionery and baking establish¬ 
ments. The Chinese also had money in coconut oil mills, 
soap factories, com mills, distilleries, and numerous other 
industrial activities. 

Strangely enough, although the personal resentment 
of the average Filipino is strong against the Chinese alien 
who has been a success where his own countrymen have 
been a failure, there is a far closer bond of kinship be¬ 
tween the two peoples than between the Filipinos and 
the Japanese. The Chinese have intermarried with Fili- 
pina women, and it is conservatively estimated that at 
least a million Filipinos have Chinese ancestors. 

Whatever the individual attitude of Filipinos may 
have been toward these large alien groups in their midst, 
the general public reaction to the Sino-Japanese war was 
condemnation of the forms which Japanese aggression 
had taken and overwhelming sympathy for its victims in 
China. That section of the Filipino people which, for no 
ulterior motive, would not have looked with disfavor 
upon closer ties between the Philippines and the great 
empire of Japan became less and less vocal. The prepon¬ 
derance of Chinese nationals and Chinese mestizos in 
the alien or mixed groups within the Commonwealth 
partially accounts for this. The increasingly popular 
phrase that China was waging the war of the democracies 
was another important factor in a country dedicated to 
upholding the democratic tradition. 
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THE JAPANESE 

The census showed over 29,000 Japanese in the 
Commonwealth, less than 5,000 in M anila , nearly two- 
thirds of the total in the province of Davao, in the south¬ 
east owner of Mindanao. The others were scattered 
throughout the provinces, only Romblon reporting no 
Japanese residents. Previous imofficial estimates of the 
number of Japanese in the country had run as high as 
50,000; the census figures themselves may be open to 
question, as it was rumored that Japanese assisted in 
taking the census in Davao. 

Actual immigration of Japanese into the Philippines 
had caused no trouble until the Commonwealth Gov¬ 
ernment drafted its new law. United States’ exclusion 
measures (e.g., the Gentlemen’s Agreement of 1907 and 
the Immigration Act of 1924) had not been extended to 
the Philippines and Japanese nationals had been enter¬ 
ing in an orderly manner, in numbers suggesting volun¬ 
tary control on the part of the Tokyo Government. 

For the ten-year period before the Commonwealth, 
annual net immigration of Japanese, according to de¬ 
partment records in Manila, averaged less than 1,000, 
and the departure of non-immigrants outnmnbered their 
arrival by over 100. In the first three years of the Com¬ 
monwealth, net immigration of Japanese amoxmted to 
over 1,300 yearly, and the arrival of non-immigrants out¬ 
numbered departures in the same category by over 200 
annually. (These figures failed to classify returning or 
departing residents as differentiated from ahens tempo¬ 
rarily admitted.) Even such small increases might well 
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have been the forerunner of a much larger influx once 
the Philippines became independent, if measures were 
not taken to control the movement. 

The Japanese protest at the immigration measure was 
strong. Their feeling was heightened by the fact that 
they had not previously been barred from the country. 
Oddly enough, in protests reaching Washington, Jap¬ 
anese officials disclosed larger figures of immigration into 
the Philippines than they had previously. They put the 
figure of annual net immigration at about 2,800. 

In spite of Japan’s requests that Washington use its 
influence to sectue a hberahzation of the restriction 
clause, the State Department indicated that the bill had 
its approval. Having been passed by the Philippine 
Assembly in May 1940 and signed by President Quezon, 
it was sent to Washington and signed by President Roose¬ 
velt in August. The act became operative with respect to 
alien residents and those seeking entry on the first of 
January, 1941. 

Japanese investments in the Commonwealth were esti¬ 
mate at something over P64 million. About half of this 
was in abaca land and improvements, mainly in the prov¬ 
ince of Davao; about P15 million in merchandizing; and 
the remainder in mining, banking, fishing and various 
industries. The census of 1939 reported nearly 60,000 
hectares (148,000 acres) of land as owned by Japanese 
in Davao, and another 3,500 hectares in Zamboanga, 
Tayabas, Cagayan and the Mountain Province, although 
part of this was probably leased rather than owned. The 
nature of the leases was the object of official investiga- 
ticm, but the complete results of these inquiries were 
never published. It is common knowledge that many 
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Filipinos, as well as Americans, through securing leases 
or concessions in their own names and then subletting 
them, helped the Japanese acquire lands which they 
could not otherwise have obtained under the Public 
Land Law. 

Much the same kind of device was used in the fishing 
industry, where boats owned by Japanese were often 
registered in the names of Filipino “dummies.” The Jap¬ 
anese investment in the industry was estimated at 
Pi60,000. According to an estimate by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and Commerce in Manila in 1940, Japanese 
actually owned 80% of all fishing boats m the Philippines, 
registered in their own or Filipino names. Of the 200 
licensed fishing boats of three tons or more in 1938, only 
24 were actually registered in Japanese names. In spite 
of stringent regulations, intended to protect the industry 
for the Filipinos, fishing licenses issued to Japanese in¬ 
creased from 200 in 1933 to 538 in 1941, and the chief 
of the fisheries division believed that these Japanese 
fishermen were more than the equal of the 4,234 native 
licensed fishermen. Having far better equipment than 
most Filipiaos, they practically monopolized deep-sea 
fishing. Incidentally, the smoking, drying and salting in¬ 
dustry m Manila was largely in the hands of Chinese. 

Japanese share in retail trade was still small, in spite of 
the impetus given their business by recurring Chinese 
boycotts in recent years which led Japanese to open their 
own shops to handle wares made in Japan. The establish¬ 
ment of some Japanese industries within the coimtiy, and 
thus inside the Phihppine tariflE wall, helped to keep some 
of their inexpensive goods on the market. They had a 
cotton-textile mill, a small knitting mill, a fish-canning 
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establishment, a brewery, a candy factory and several 
factories making rubber-soled shoes. 

In mining, Japanese were able to get in under the law 
by loaning money, sometimes through a Japanese financ¬ 
ing corporation located in the Commonwealth, on con¬ 
dition that Japanese agents were given options to buy 
the ore. In this way, the Japanese acquired stakes in iron, 
manganese and copper mines. They had interests as well 
in several mining corporations; this was permissible by 
law as long as 61% of the capital was subscribed by 
Filipino or American interests. 

Relations between the Filipinos and the Japanese in 
their country had been for the most part friendly. They 
did not, however, intermarry as freely as did the Fihpinos 
and Chinese. The cultural bond between the two Oriental 
peoples was perhaps more real than many westerners 
realize. Many Fihpinos had studied in Japanese universi¬ 
ties and had been sending their children to do likewise. 
Over a long period of years there had been a natural 
interchange of visitors, vacationists, professors and lec¬ 
turers between the two neighboring island coimtries. 
That more strenuous efforts were constantly being 
exerted by the Japanese to foster this friendship was 
apparent. A monthly magazine published in Tokyo was 
devoted exclusively to Japanese-Filipino interests, the 
emphasis being on cultural accord. There was an active 
Philippine Society of Japan of six years’ standing, with a 
head office in Tokyo and a branch in Osaka. There were 
regular educational tours from the Philippines to Japan, 
and annual student conferences. Noted Fihpino musi¬ 
cians and writers were taken on conducted tours through 
Japan. Domei opened a Manila office in 1939, and the 
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Japanese Government Railways established a Manila 
office a little later. 

Local officials and private citizens in Davao testified 
that the Japanese community there was thrifty, orderly, 
peaceable, that its members seemed to have few contro¬ 
versies and “settled most of these quietly among them¬ 
selves outside of court.” They employed about 10,000 
Filipinos in Davao, paid them the miniminn wage of one 
peso daily, and provided them in some cases with excel¬ 
lent hving quarters. The results of Japanese experiments 
with planting and cultivating abaca, the introduction of 
modem methods of stripping and baling the product, 
did much to stabilize the hemp industry in their section, 
and the results of their experimental farming should be 
of great value in suggesting the development of other 
crops important to the future economy of the whole 
cormtry. 

The particular “menace” of Japan, however, was seen 
in Davao, where the largest Japanese community was 
centered. Here were 18,000 Japanese nationals, in a 
province of less than 300,000. Here they had some P50 
million invested, about two-thirds of it in agriculture, 
chiefly hemp; one-fourth in commerce and industry; T2. 
million in lumber and mills; and somew ha t less in roads, 
fisheries and miscellaneous enterprises.’' They were culti¬ 
vating more than one-fifth of the land under production. 
Farms operated by Japanese produced 58% of the hemp 
in the province and more than one-fourth of all the hemp 
produced m the country. Moreover, it was largely top- 
grade hemp. They had buflt more than 200 nules of good 
roads connecting their plantations with the ports. The 

7 Estimates furnished by the Davao Japanese Association, Feb. 1939. 
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Davao Japanese Association, which counted at least 
7,000 members, maintained 12 schools for its nationals, 
employing 65 teachers, aU but 12 of whom were Japanese. 

There was still another aspect to the Davao problem. 
The island of Mindanao, second largest in the Philip¬ 
pines, was one of the least densely settled—a total popu¬ 
lation of less than two million in an area of over 38,000 
square miles. This island was the stronghold of the 
Philippine Moros, whose attitude towards the Christian 
Filipinos had caused many misgivings and some blood¬ 
shed in the past. Although throughout the Common¬ 
wealth Moros make up less than 5% of the total popula¬ 
tion, they comprise over one-fifth of the population of 
Mindanao and Sulu. 

In recent years, the question was frequently raised 
whether these people, who were never conquered by 
Spain, who put up a long fight against the Americans, 
and who never fully accepted the rule of the Christian 
Filipinos, might not become tools of the Japanese. Dis¬ 
patches from Manila in March 1941 reported a new out¬ 
break of trouble between the Moros and the Philippine 
constabulary, and hints of machinations of “Japanese 
agents” were dragged into the story.® American officials 
who knew the country and the Moros, however, said that 
they had seen little evidence of Japanese influence 
among them. Moreover, the Moros professed great liking 
for the Americans after they were finally subdued by 
them. 

In the light of unadorned statistics, the Japanese group 
in the Philippines seemed to create far greater misgivings 
among both Filipinos and Americans than its size would 
^New York Times, Mardb 19, 1941, 
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seem to have warranted. But it was always believed that 
the Japanese, no matter how innocent their interests ap¬ 
peared, were busied with more than commercial activi¬ 
ties. Certainly this suspicion was not entertained with 
regard to the Chinese. In every province (except Rom- 
blon), in every town, at least one or two Japanese 
nationals could be found. They had small shops in which 
they sold their own wares. Many of the men were photog¬ 
raphers, and reports were common that they had taken 
pictures of every strategic building and point in the 
Philippines, especially in Bataan and Zambales. They 
knew the countryside in some localities as its own 
nationals did not; they were sometimes called upon to 
conduct strangers through little-known districts. 

One story that no longer seems absurd was that of a 
Japanese who had been living in the mountains of Bataan 
for over twenty years and who had an rmusual knowledge 
of the Corregidor fortifications. He knew trails over the 
mountains to the west coast of Bataan, trails that were 
known to few other inhabitants. Although known as a 
woodcutter and charcoal burner, who should have had a 
hard time making ends meet, he always seemed prosper¬ 
ous and was known as a "good sport” among the towns¬ 
people in Mariveles. 

Fishing activities of the Japanese, too, gave them an 
opportunity to know the waters around the islands in 
great detail. From time to time there were reports of 
maps having been found among Japanese belongings 
which would have been as useful to the Japanese Navy 
as to Japanese fishermen. These men knew and used 
countless little islands in their “fishy” pursuits. Occa¬ 
sionally an oflScial Fihpino launch would come upon one 
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of these islands and woiild discover large stores of dyna¬ 
mite cached there. But, of course, dynamite is used— 
illegally—in fishing! 

In Manila, many tales were circulated about the 
amount of ammunition that had been smuggled into 
Davao—a not impossible feat, since the harbors were full 
of Japanese vessels of all kinds and coast patrols were 
ridiculously inadequate. Attention was drawn by wor¬ 
ried Filipinos to the fact that some of the fields on Jap¬ 
anese hemp plantations and some of the clearings in their 
forest concessions in Davao might easily be converted 
into emergency landing fields. Many of the hemp ware¬ 
houses and baling establishments were so constructed 
that they might be used as hangars. 

Fantastic as some of these stories seemed before 
December 7, it now seems likely that Japanese plans in 
the Philippines had been carefully laid for some time, 
that strategically placed nationals of the Empire, per¬ 
haps with the aid of some Filipinos, knew all about 
arrivals and disposition of American troops and war ma¬ 
terials, knew exactly where and when to strike, and could 
estimate what strength was needed to render successful 
an invasion of the Philippines. 



CHAPTER VIII 


PREPARATIONS FOR WAR 


Before we can understand the course of the war in the 
Philippines, it is necessary to know as much as can be 
known of the actual preparations for conflict. Regardless 
of the immediate or eventual outcome of the Battle of 
the Philippines, there is bound to be questioning and 
criticism of the defense effort by both Americans and 
Filipinos. Such criticism will not be leveled at the men 
in the ranks, who from all accounts fought fiercely and 
untiringly. It will presumably spare certain of the higher 
command, whose personal bravery and grim determina¬ 
tion were xmquestioned. It may break down against the 
total picture of the immediate loss at Pearl Harbor, the 
delay thus caused, the widening sweep of danger in other 
vital areas, the crying need for American aid at widely 
separated points in all quarters of the globe. 

It is certain, however, that many people will blame the 
United States for not having built adequate fortifications 

106 
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and bases in the islands; the Fihpmos for not having done 
their share in providing defenses; everyone indiscrimi¬ 
nately, and General MacArthiur in particular, for having 
tried to defend a coimtry long considered indefensible 
by many recognized authorities. 

For many years there had been much discussion in 
Manila and Washington, and doubtless elsewhere, about 
the defensibility of the Philippines. Experts traditionally 
disagreed as to whether the country would constitute a 
source of weakness or of strength to the United States in 
case of war in the Pacific. It was long the popular opinion 
in America that, in case of an attack upon the Philippmes, 
American forces would withdraw to carry on the war else¬ 
where by naval blockade and similar action, confident 
eventually of regaining the islands. 

Many doubts had also been expressed by Filipinos as 
to the exact degree of protection which -dieir relation¬ 
ship with the United States guaranteed the islands in the 
period before 1946. As was evident in many of President 
Quezon’s public utterances and in those of other com¬ 
mentators, die Fdipinos were not allowed to forget that 
the United States was responsible for the conduct of 
their foreign relations imtil they gained complete free¬ 
dom. 

As for the United States, its power and prestige were 
such that only a minimum of fortifications and a token 
army in the Philippines were required dming the last 
thirty years. Moreover, an ambitious scheme of defense 
works woTild not have seemed entirely compatible with 
the avowed intent of the United States to grant freedom 
to the Fihpinos whenever they were deemed ready for 
it. Neither would American taxpayers, who balked at 
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fortifying Guam, have welcomed a program for building 
costly fortifications ^ in the Far East from which area 
many of them were only too anxious to retire gracefully. 

The most strongly fortified point in the Philippines was 
Corregidor, commanding the entrance to Manila Bay. 
Three other little islands, Caballo, Carabao and El Fraile, 
were likewise fortified to provide additional protection 
at the entrance to the Bay, which is ten miles wide at that 
point. AU of these measures were taken after American 
occupation of the islands early in the century. After 1936, 
when Japan abrogated the Washington and London 
naval treaties, the United States was free to reinforce 
these positions and a great deal of work was done at 
Corregidor. In June 1941 the civilian population was 
evacuated from the little island and it was put under mili- 
taiy authority. 

If Corregidor should prove to be the Maginot line of 
the Philippines, it would not be entirely surprising. Al¬ 
though by military experts it was considered capable of 
long resistance, it was calculated primarily to secure 
Manila against naval attack. The fall of Manila on Janu¬ 
ary 2,1942, was due to land operations of the Japanese, 
pushing southward from Lingayen and northwestward 
from Atimonan and Mauban. Land operations, combined 


^ Ehiring the Commonwealth period, the United States was to retain 
military and other reservations and armed forces in the Philippines. 
Section 10(b) of the Independence Act authorized and empowered the 
President of the United States to enter into negotiations with the Gov¬ 
ernment of the Phihppine Islands, not later &an two years after his 
proclamation recognizing the independence of the Philippine Islands, 
for die adjustment and settlmient of all questions relating to naval reser¬ 
vations and fueling stations of the United States in the Philippine 
Islands. Until such adjustment, the matter of naval reservations and 
fueling stations was to remain in its pre-Commonwealth status. 
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with aerial attack, rendered the Bay’s fortifications use¬ 
less as far as the city itself was concerned. As long as 
Corregidor held out against naval and aerial attack, how¬ 
ever, it would prevent the Japanese Navy and shipping 
from using Manila Bay. 

Naval bases in the Plulippmes were admittedly inade¬ 
quate. Cavite, south of Manila on the bay, could not have 
serviced a fleet; protected from naval attack by Cor¬ 
regidor, it was nevertheless subjected to terrific aerial 
bombardment dming the early weeks of the war, and 
what facilities were stfll intact were reportedly destroyed 
by the defense forces when they withdrew before Manila 
fell. Olongapo, the naval station on Subic Bay, 50 miles 
north of Manila, had a drydock capable of handling ships 
only up to 10,000 tons. This station, although still held, 
could no longer be used while the Japanese controlled 
the waters about it and the air above it. 

The size and location of the United States Asiatic fleet 
at the outbreak of the war were not known. In recent 
years, this fleet included two heavy and two light cruisers, 
a dozen destroyers, at least two dozen submarines, a few 
minelayers, patrol vessels and auxiliaries, plus some river 
gunboats in China waters which were withdrawn late 
in 1941. To diis force were added an aircraft carrier and 
an imdisclosed number of naval planes. It had been as¬ 
sumed that Tinits of the Pacific Fleet, based on Pearl 
Harbor, might be shifted to the Far East or the southern 
Pacific, and that part of the fleet might be based on Singa¬ 
pore in case of a Pacific war. The facilities of the Singa¬ 
pore base and its ccanparative nearness to Manila (1,575 
miles) were important factors in view of the great dis¬ 
tance between Manila and Pearl Harbor (5,5W miles) 
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and the inadequacy of bases in the Philippines. 

Two years ago, air equipment in the Philippines was 
admittedly slight. The United States Army Air Force in 
the islands had less than 100 planes, many obsolete. Addi- 
ticais were made during 1940 and 1941—pursuit planes, 
anny and navy fighting planes, and heavy bombers, in 
unknown numbers. Late in December it was revealed 
that a history-maldng flight had been made September 
5-12—a trans-Pacific formation flight, by four-engined 
bombers, from Honolulu to the Philippines over an un¬ 
charted route. For this flight, completed without acci¬ 
dent or injiuy, 75 officers and enlisted men of the Army 
Air Force were recommended for awards of the Dis¬ 
tinguished Flying Cross.^ It was further disclosed on 
December 26 ~ that another colonel in the Air Corps had 
been recommended for a similar honor, in recognition of 
his having led a mass flight of heavy four-engine bombers 
from San Francisco to Fort Stotsenburg in Luzon. Leav¬ 
ing the mainland on October 17, the bombers arrived in 
the Philippines on November 19 after having covered 
10,000 miles, “the longest flight over water ever made.” 
This trip, made without mishap, was made over a route 
never previously covered by mihtary or commercial air¬ 
craft. 


UNITED STATES ARMY IN THE FAR EAST 

A significant step had been taken on July 26, 1941, 
when General Douglas MacArthur, American military 
adviser to the Commonwealth since its inception, with 
^New York Times, Dec. 24 and 26,1941. 
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the rank of Field Marshal of the PMIippme Army since 
1937, was given the rank of Lieutenant General in the 
United States Army ® and was put in command of the 
combined forces of the U. S. Army in the Philippines and 
the Philippine Army. President (^ezon immediately of¬ 
fered the “man power and resources of this country to 
the United States, now that President Roosevelt has 
decided to place the Philippine Army in the service of 
the United States.” 

MacArthur s statement at the time took cognizance of 
the wide implications of the United States’ action. He 
said: “The action of the American Government in estab- 
hshing this new command can only mean that it intends 
to maintain at any cost its fizU rights in the Far East.” 

The Independence Act contained the authority for the 
United States, upon order of the President, to call mto 
the service of its own armed forces aU military forces 
organized by the Philippine Government. The official 
Philippine attitude during the steadily deteriorating situ¬ 
ation was one of wholehearted cooperation wi^ the 
sovereign power: there was no hint of anything less 
among the rank and file of the people. 

In his annual message to the Philippine Assembly 
early in 1941, President Quezon said: 

The Government of the United States has embarked upon 
a program of national defense which, we earnestly hope, in¬ 
cludes the Philippines; for the defense of our cormtry remains 
primarily the responsibility of the United States. This is as it 
should be, because so long as we are under the American flag 

® Oa December 19,1941, MacArthur was given the temporary rank 
of full general, in recognition of his conduct of the defense of the 
Philippines. 
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it rests exclusively with the United States, and not with us, ’n 
determine whether we shall be at peace or at war. 

Having made this point. President Quezon continued 
his message by stating that the Filipino people were ready 
to bear their full share of responsibility in cooperating 
with the United States in the execution of the defense 
program. Close cooperation between the United States 
and Philippine Armies had been apparent even before 
they were merged, no important decision being made by 
the latter without the approval of the Commander of the 
Philippine Department of the United States Army. 

The size of the U. S. Army in the Philippines for some 
months prior to the Japanese attack is not known. At the 
end of 1940, its numerical strength was probably about 
10,000 men: 4,128 of them were American troops, the re¬ 
mainder Philippine Scouts in the pay of the U. S. Govern¬ 
ment. Reinforcements of officers and enlisted men from 
the mainland arrived dining 1941, but the press was re¬ 
quested not to publish figures indicating the strength of 
.^nerican troops in the islands. In the spring of 1941, the 
U. S. Army took into its service in the Philippmes 5,500 
Philippine Army reservists for a year of additional train¬ 
ing in the Philippine Scouts. Most of these men, with the 
possible exception of the new recruits, were hardened 
troops presumably well equipped. 

Early in 1941, the regular Philippine Army numbered 
462 officers and 3,666 enlisted men, plus some 4,650 en¬ 
listed men and 350 officers in the Philippine Constabu¬ 
lary. The Constabulary force was increased to 10,000 
men later in the year. The reserve force numbered over 
130,000 men, 21 to 26 years of age. The Army forces 
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were well supplied with rifles turned over from U. S. 
Army surplus stocks, but for some time lacked modem 
mechanized equipment, anti-aircraft and machine gtms. 
The reserve force was poorly equipped, and the men had 
had only five and a half months of regular active training. 
Their familiarity vnth the terrain and with guerrilla 
tactics (Americans who had to face Filipino guerrilla 
fighting in the first years of occupation testify to its ef¬ 
fectiveness) partly outweighed some of the apparent 
deficiencies of the force. 

Mobilization of the reservists began in August 1941. 
In October, over 100 Philippine Army officers were in¬ 
ducted into the service of the United States Army and 
were being trained in preparation for appointment as 
commanders and staff officers for the regiments already 
mobilized. Nine training centers were set up at United 
States military establishments in Luzon, where special 
ins truction was given key officers and men in the 
engineer, motor transport, signal and medical corps of 
the Philippine Ajmy. Iliese men were to be paid by the 
U. S. Government. On December 18, the full Filipino 
force was inducted into the Army.^ A few days later, the 
New York Times estimated, on the basis of Manila re¬ 
ports, that the American and FiHpino forces in the islands 
totalled 200,000 men. 

In stories of the actual fighting in the Philippines since 
December 8, 1941, high tribute has been paid to the 
quality of the defense forces. Those who, like the author, 
have had an opportunity to know some of the Filipino 
officers and soldiers can testify to the generally high 

^ The quota of 500,000 for volunteer guards had been exceeded by 
September, when the enrolment number^ 564,000. 
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caliber of the men who were taken into the combined 
forces in 1941. An interesting appraisal of these forces 
was given by Col. F. A. Blesse,® who served recently with 
the U. S. Army in the Phdippines for three years. He 
expre^ed great admiration for the FiHpino “as a citizen 
and as a potential fighting man.” He considered the 
Filipino graduates of West Point and those from the 
Academy at Baguio a superior group of officers who 
demonstrated that “when properly trained, the Fihpino 
can be developed into excellent officer material.” 


PHILIPPINE DEFENSE PLAN 

In preparation for 1946, the importance of organizing 
defense forces for the Commonwealth had been recog¬ 
nized. The Philippine Constitution (Article II, Declara¬ 
tion of Principles, Section 2) states: “The defense of the 
State is a prime duty of government, and in the fulfill¬ 
ment of this duty aU citizens may be required by law to 
render personal military or civil service.” The first Com¬ 
monwealth Act was the “National Defense Act.” 

General MacArthur was largely responsible for the 
plan for national defense embodied in that act. Budgeted 
for about eight million dollars, it proposed to make the 
defenses of the islands strong enough to render their in¬ 
vasion too costly to be undertaken. However, the years 
after that plan was outlined saw violent changes in the 
world situation. It was hardly surprising that early in 
1940 President Quezon openly expressed doubts about 

® Blesse, CoL F. A., *The Filipino Fighting Man,” Philippines, Vol. I, 
No. 8. 
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the country’s ability to defend itself. A slackening of the 
Philippine defense effort appeared in subsequent cuts in 
appropriations for munitions and equipment, 

^e original schedule called for training 40,000 new 
recruits each year so that the total Philippine reserve 
would number 400,000 by the middle of 1946, The course 
of trainiug given these new recruits was important in 
more than a strictly military sense. It had been dis¬ 
covered that, in the first class of less than 20,000, nearly 
one-third were illiterate. The educational work of the 
camps was therefore stressed. Many of the trainees were 
given their first experience in organized farming. The 
discipline of camp life, better habits in eating, exercise 
and so on resulted in marked improvement in the men’s 
health. The byproducts of the training period were con¬ 
sidered as important as the military tra inin g itself. 

In the last two years there was a gradual falling off in 
the size of classes, attributed to the lack of trained oflBcers 
and the inadequacy of the physical plant to take care of 
the number originally proposed. All colleges and uni¬ 
versities in 1940 organized R.O.T.C. units—formerly offi¬ 
cers had been supplied by the Philippine Military Acad¬ 
emy at Baguio and by reserve officers’ service schools. 
Beginning January 6,1941, the 8,000 fourth-year students 
in all high schools received military training imder the 
direct supervision of the Philippine Army. 

To supplement U. S. naval defenses, the Philippine 
Commonwealth had little to offer. The European war 
directly affected the islands’ preparation, for English 
shipyards were to furnish Q-boats for the naval branch 
of Ae Philippine Army. Only two had been delivered of 
the 36 which were to comprise the off-shore patrol service. 
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With England out of the picture as a source of further 
equipment of this type, the Commonwealth undertook 
the construction of its own mosquito boats from Philip 
pine materials; only the engine had to be imported. The 
first of these boats was completed in August 1941. When 
one considers the 7,100 islands of the Philippine archi¬ 
pelago, the many bays, channels and seas that surround 
and separate the islands, it is apparent that a small fleet 
of mosquito boats, without the aid of larger equipment, 
could hardly combat major naval imits. 

Immediately after the July 26th order combining the 
army forces, the Philippine off-shore patrol was placed 
under the jurisdiction of the 16th Nav^ District, the first 
unit to be incorporated with the United States forces. 
The personnel included 150 officers and men. 

Some 92 airports and landing fields of all classes had 
been developed throughout the islands, but air equip 
ment was slight. The PhiKppme air corps was incor¬ 
porated into the United States forces on August 15; it 
consisted of some 500 officers and enlisted men. 

One weakness in the Philippine defense from the out¬ 
set was the small supply of arms and ammunition avail¬ 
able for the Philippine reserves. This was doubtless rem¬ 
edied to some extent. Other weaknesses were the lack 
of adequate air defense; the concentration of fortifica¬ 
tions and army camps on the island of Luzon; and diffi¬ 
culties of inter-island communications and transport with 
hostile naval forces in Phihppine waters. 

Another great handicap was that of supplying forces 
m the islands with munitions and machinery of war. 
There was no domestic heavy industry, although there 
was an abimdance of iron ore, and copper,manganese and 
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chromite were being mined in increasingly large quanti¬ 
ties. To develop heavy industries, power was lacking: the 
coimtry was almost entirely dependent upon imports of 
coal and oil, and development of water power was only 
in its initial stages. There were no munitions works. The 
government textile plants and the many home textile in¬ 
dustries, even if they had been able to operate, would 
not have been able to supply the civilian or army popu¬ 
lation with clothing. 

A fundamental shortcoming in the Commonwealth 
system was this large degree of dependence upon the 
outside world, which extended even to foodstuffs. In 
spite of various plans intended to increase the country’s 
self-sufficiency, too little had been accomplished. 

Nevertheless, it would seem that the Philippme Com¬ 
monwealth had httle choice in the matter of preparing 
its defenses. It could hardly have expected its “neutrality” 
to be respected if it were not prepared to defend that 
neutrality. It could hardly have expected to be left un¬ 
molested by predatory nations. If the country had buQt 
up no defense, its foreign critics might have suspected 
some kind of tacit understanding between Common¬ 
wealth officials and Japan. 

When the Commonwealth found itself at war in De¬ 
cember 1941, it had had only six years to organize and 
get under way its modest program. However justified 
criticisms of the total defense effort may be, it is also 
clear that a small country like the Philippines, ostensibly 
endeavoring to improve the condition of its people and 
to prepare for the economic changes attendant upon in¬ 
dependence in 1946, could not possibly have developed 
the kind of strength necessary for modem warfare. If the 
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Commonwealth had built up a reaUy formidable war 
machine—a herculean task for a nation of 17 million per¬ 
sons—not only would its peaceful intentions have been 
suspected, but it would hardly have had anything left 
to defend. 

The major dfficulty in the entire Commonwealth de¬ 
fense'effort seems to have been the position in which the 
United States found itself: stiU partially tied to the Far 
East yet committed to getting out after 1946, therefore 
unable or unwilling to build up really strong defenses in 
the territory to which it was shortly to grant independ¬ 
ence. Not the least of the blunders was the general under¬ 
estimation of the strength and daring of Japan. It was 
this, first and foremost, that cost the United States and 
its Allies their initial losses in the Pacific war. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE 

Since October 1940, a planning board including Amer¬ 
ican and Fihpino officials had been working quietly on 
problems of supplies, transportation, commrmications 
and air-raid protection. In March a Civilian Emergency 
Administration composed of nine members, all cabinet 
officers in the Commonwealth Government, was set up 
to coordinate the program. A sum of PIO million was 
appropriated for civilian defense, and work was started 
on a comprehensive plan of buying and storing food, fuel 
and other civilian necessities. For crop production and 
improvement of the work of the bureau of animal in¬ 
dustry, K35,000 was appropriated. 
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In addition to importing rice, the government rice cor¬ 
poration also imported a quantity of com from Java. 
Canned foods, meat, fish and milk, were purchased in the 
United States to the value of T2 million. Increased acre¬ 
ages planted to short-term crops were reported from all 
parts of the islands. A daily food rationing plan, to be 
followed in event of war, was announced some months 
before December. The entire output of the government 
fruit and fish canneries was purchased as produced. Price- 
control measures, which were not entirely effective, were 
introduced. Two weeks after the country was invaded, 
it was reported from Washington that the Philippines was 
prepared to withstand a blockade for many months, as 
far as food was concerned. On December 24, Manila re¬ 
ported that the food situation was satisfactory. 

Recognizing that little could be done to protect the 
Manila population of 650,000 from air raids (the city is 
built on low flat ground, with the water level just below 
the surface), citizens were urged to be ready to evacuate 
to Baguio and the mountains beyond. Evacuation centers 
were prepared in districts outside the city, where part of 
the special emergency fund was spent on improving sani¬ 
tary conditions. On November 21, Manila practiced its 
first all-night blackout, and a practice evacuation of 1,500 
civilians was carried out on November 22. The very day 
before the first attack, officials had been discussing plans 
for closing schools. 

On December 10, it was reported that 200,000 civilians 
had been evacuated from the Manila area, and two days 
later 2,000 families were removed from the old Walled 
City, one of the most congested districts. Blackouts were 
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continued until December 29; by that time, fires burning 
in various parts of the city made such precautions super¬ 
fluous. 

It is now known that Manila was bombed after it was 
declared an open city. The fate of evacuees who had 
taken refuge in Baguio was not known. On December 26 
Japanese tank imits were reported approaching the 
summer capital, which had already been bombed. The 
Japanese were also reported to have bombed and ma¬ 
chine-gunned some of the very centers to which Manila 
evacuees had been taken. Manila Bay had been mined 
for some months before the outbreak of war. One tragic 
report of the effectiveness of these mines came on De¬ 
cember 18, when a ship carrying hundreds of evacuees 
from Manila, seeking to reach the central islands, struck 
a mine and sank with a large loss of life. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE BATTLE OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The first month of war in the Philippines demonstrated 
amply how well prepared the Japanese were, how thor¬ 
oughly their campaign had been planned. It may be 
many years before the whole detail^ story of the battle 
can be told. From press stories and official communiques 
it is possible to see the outlines of the conflict. But in 
terms of men and guns and planes and ships, little is 
known. 

What was apparent almost from the start was that the 
defending forces were far outnumbered, that they lacked 
sufficient aerial and naval support, and that it was prob¬ 
ably impossible for reinforcements to reach them in time 
to turn the early tide of battle. The loss in men, ships and 
planes at Pearl Harbor partly accoimted for this and for 
the subsequent success of the Japanese in taking Guam 
and Wake Islands. The loss of these stepping stones 
meant that reinforcements must use the longer route 
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across the southern Pacific or across the Atlantic and, 
in the case of ships, around the Cape of Good Hope, or, 
in the case of planes, across Africa. 

The surprise blow came early Monday morning, De¬ 
cember 8, possibly a few hours after the Pearl Harbor 
bombing. The Japanese were able quickly and quite 
eflFectively to strike at a ntunber of airfields and military 
objectives, particularly on Luzon where defense forces 
were mainly concentrated. By nice calculation and con¬ 
certed attacks on many points in the islands, they quickly 
blocked off all approach. They immediately seized the 
landing fields at Aparri and Vigan, in the extreme north 
of Luzon, and from these bases, as well as from bases 
long established in Formosa, they were able to control 
the waters around northern Luzon. 

A similar stroke at Legaspi, in southern Luzon, where 
they likewise seized landing fields, gave them temporary 
control of the San Bemadino Straits, a shorter route in 
to Philippine waters from the Pacific. Sporadic bombing 
of Cebu, Iloilo and other points in the central islands ren¬ 
dered even more hazardous any attempt for American 
ships to reach inter-island waters. By their early attack in 
Davao in southern Mindanao, the center of their fifth- 
column activity, the Japanese were able to establish at 
least temporary control over the southern approach to 
the islands—a control later challenged but not broken by 
Dutch and American bombing and naval operations. 

The rather impressive account of Japanese air activity 
established one important—and almost fatal—truth as of 
the first weeks of die conflict. The combined American 
and Filipino forces were grounded within a few weeks. 
Either their plane equipment had been woefuUy inade- 
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quate or else they had been caught, as were the forces at 
Hickham Field, with their planes on the ground and in 
plain view of the enemy. It was generally understood 
that hangars and fields were not hidden or camouflaged 
to any degree. Successful bombing of special concrete 
runways, of course, would have made it impossible for 
the defenders to get their heavy bombers off the ground. 
No reports were received in the early weeks of the fight¬ 
ing to accoimt for the lack of adequate air support given 
the hard-fighting land forces. 

Japanese fighter planes were reported to be heavily 
armed with 20-millimeter hub-firing cannon and numer¬ 
ous machine guns. In fact, a Manila dispatch of Decem¬ 
ber 28 ^ referred to the Japanese air force as their most 
powerful weapon. (Evidences of German participation 
and of the use of German materials were reported but 
not confirmed.) The same story disclosed, though xmoffi- 
ciaHy, that many planes of ihe defense forces had been 
destroyed in the initial surprise attack. On December 31, 
the appearance of American planes over the front north 
of Manila caused great rejoicing among the townspeople, 
indicating that they had seen only enemy planes for 
some time. Their joy was shortlived. 

There were, however, several mstances of effective 
aerial fi ghtin g and great heroism which brought honors 
to such men as Captain Colin Kelly, Lt. Boyd Wagner 
and a number of others, including some Filipino pilots. 
American bombers sank one battieship of the Haruna 
class and care capital ship of the Kongo class, and a num¬ 
ber of transports and supply ships. United States naval 
action, too, accounted for a Japanese minesweeper, 

1 New York Times. Dec. 29,1941. 
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transports and supply vessels. There was no hint that 
the defense forces were outfought in the air; it was not 
superiority in planes or pilots that brought success to 
the Japanese, but rather their superior numbers. 

It was a comparatively simple matter for the Japanese 
to send in fresh men and planes from bases in Formosa, 
less than 250 miles from Aparri. The size of their bombers 
suggested that, for the most part, they were not launched 
from carriers. 

In the first weeks of fighting, the Asiatic fleet was not 
heard from. Evidently the Navy, following pre-arranged 
plans, had left Philippine waters almost immediately 
upon the outbreak of war. A few reports of submarine 
activity and of American naval units operating off the 
coast of Netherlands India, gave weight to the Navy 
announcement of December 28 that “the fleet is not 
idle,” but "... is following an intensive and weU- 
planned campaign against the Japanese forces which will 
result in positive assistance to the defense of the Philip¬ 
pine Islands.” It was announced on January 13, 1942, 
that Admiral Hart, Commander of the U. S. Asiatic Fleet 
and now Supreme Naval Commander for the United 
Nations in the Southwest Pacific, had arrived in Java by 
submarine a week earher. 

On January 14, it was announced from Washington 
that “all ships and naval personnel were removed from 
the Manila-Cavite area prior to enemy occupation,” 
along with all records, equipment and stores, and that 
industrial facilities were destroyed.^ 

Reports from Mindanao were few and inconclusive. 
It was known that Davao had been bombed early on the 

2 New York Times, Jan. 15, 1942. 
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morning of December 8, and Admiral Hart later an¬ 
nounced that two American planes had been lost in that 
attack, “one hour after the assault on Pearl Harbor.” On 
December 20, landings from four Japanese troopships 
were reported, and concentrations of troopships and 
naval units were noted off-shore. After that date, ^ com¬ 
munications with the island were cut off, and it was 
assumed that the Japanese were in control. Davao pre¬ 
sumably afforded an excellent air and naval base for 
operations against Celebes and Borneo. 

The main defense of the Philippines, then, fell upon 
the ground troops of American and Filipino soldiers on 
the island of Luzon, under the command of General Mac- 
Arthur. While bombing of air fields and military objec¬ 
tives continued, the Japanese had been landing large 
forces aroimd Lingayen Gulf, northwest of Manila, and 
at several points along Lamon Bay, southwest of the 
city. Their total strength was estimated at about 200,000 
men, seasoned fighters, well equipped. They began the 
familiar Axis pincers movement, hoping to move in and 
trap the main body of the defense forces. General Mac- 
Arthur skillfully united his lines and withdrew to the 
Bataan peninsula, having declared Manila an open city 
on December 26. 

Manila was not spared, in spite of this declaration. For 
several days strong bombing operations were carried out. 
The munber of non-military objectives destroyed by the 
Japanese in these raids will make it extremely difficult 
for them to convince the Filipinos, if they try to do so, 
that bombing Manila was a necessary military operation. 
The number of civilian qasualties was hi^, particularly 
in the old WaUed City. One of the finest old churdies. 
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Santo Domingo Church, containing a 200,000-volume 
library with records covering more than 300 years; col¬ 
leges, hospitals and government buildings were de¬ 
stroyed, as well as piers along the waterfront, boats 
anchored in the Pasig river, and warehouses in the area, 
including the great government rice warehouse. 

The wisdom of declaring Manila an open city was 
questioned in several parts of the world. Here again 
judgment should be withheld until facts are known. Mac- 
Arthur knew—and doubtless the Japanese knew, too— 
how inadequate the defenses of the city were. Spread out 
over an area of 14 square miles, with only a small number 
of fire-proof buildings in the business district and the 
better residential areas, surrounded by streets of flimsy 
nipa huts, Manila presented a terrible fire hazard, and a 
difficult problem to the defenders. 

From safer positions in the Bataan peninsula, the de¬ 
fending forces were able to inflict heavy losses on the 
Japanese during succeeding weeks. Corregidor, sub¬ 
jected to terrific air bombardment, sufFered compara¬ 
tively few casualties and gave promise of holding out 
agamst heavier attacks momentarily expected. With no 
news coming in from other areas, it was not known 
whether MacArthur had been able to send small detach¬ 
ments through the Japanese fines to organize and carry 
out guerrilla action elsewhere in the island. 

Thus the U. S. Army in the Far East, its numbers de¬ 
pleted, its CHitside supplies cut off for an indefinite time, 
its reserve stocks of munitions unknown to the outside 
world, ccmtinaed to h<fld the invaders in a costly battle. 
By tins delaying acticm, seemingly hopeless as far as the 
immediate Philq^ane situation was concerned, the other 
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Allied forces in the Far East were rendered substantial 
aid. 


STATUS OF THE GOVERNMENT 

Immediately after the attack upon the Philippines, 
President Quezon called the National Assembly into ex¬ 
traordinary session, and on December 11 the Assembly 
voted to authorize that all resources of the country be put 
at the disposal of the U, S. Government. Full support was 
pledged to the United States in the war against Japan, 
All government funds not otherwise appropriated were 
made available for national defense and protection of the 
civilian population. A few days later, Quezon received 
a check for $10 milHon, an advance from President 
Roosevelt’s emergency fund for pubhc relief and civilian 
defense. 

On December 16, the National Assembly declared a 
total emergency and granted Quezon unlimited powers 
for the duration. In a governmental shakeup just before 
officials withdrew from Manila on December 26, various 
departments of the government were merged. The De¬ 
partment of the Interior was abolished, and Secretary 
Vargas took over its duties, becoming the ranking cabi¬ 
net member. 

Before leaving Manila, General MacArthur, High 
Commissioner Sayre and President Quezon issued proc¬ 
lamations, stating that the municipal government would 
continue to function, and requesting the citizens to main¬ 
tain obedience to the constituted authorities and con¬ 
tinue the normial process of business. Quezon proclaimed 
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that he would continue the administration of the civil 
government in cooperation with the commanding gen¬ 
eral of the military forces. He and Osmeha were sworn 
in for their second term of office on December 30, in the 
new headquarters somewhere outside of Manila. Where 
the new seat of government was, and whether plans 
were afoot to transfer Sayre, Quezon and other officials 
to some point outside the Philippines, were not known. 





CHAPTER X 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


At this point in the struggle, most of the immediate ad¬ 
vantages seemed to add up in Japan’s favor. She had 
acquired footholds on the north, west and southwest 
coasts of Luzon, had strengthened an already favorable 
position in Mindanao, and had presxmiably extended 
operations to Palawan and the Sulu archipelago, from 
whence to laimch air attacks against Celebes and Borneo. 
She had, for the time being, cut off communications 
throughout the islands and threatened chaimels for rein¬ 
forcements coming from the Pacific, the China Sea or the 
Celebes Sea. She had established protection for her left 
flank in further depredations southward, to the Indies 
and Singapore. What her gains had cost her, in men and 
planes and ships, was not known in detail. By all ac¬ 
counts, the cost had been heavy. 

It could not be ascertained what supplies of food, am- 
rntmition and oil fell into Japanese hands. For a short 
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period, available stocks of food might be snfficient for 
die civilian and Japanese military population. If the rice 
harvest could be continued, the local food situation 
would be somewhat improved, although disruption of 
inter-island services might mean shortages in certain 
areas. 

Mineral deposits in several areas were presumably un¬ 
der Japanese control. The great gold and copper mines 
aroxmd Baguio, gold and iron mines in Camarines Norte, 
just northwest of Legaspi, the large chrome deposits 
along the west coast of Zambales—aU of these were in 
regions where the Japanese made their first landings and 
attacks. It was reported that gold mines at Paracale in 
Camarines Norte had been flooded by operatives with¬ 
drawing to Manila at the end of the second week of the 
war. Not far from Paracale were the largest producing 
iron mines in the Commonwealth, at Larap. On the other 
side of the San Bemadino Straits, which separate Luzon 
from Samar, were the SamEir mines, second in importance 
as iron producers. 

Since iron and copper shipments to Japan had fallen 
off sharply after the extension of the export ban to the 
Commonwealth, there was reason to believe that much 
ore was already mined. Some of the mines had reduced 
operations during the late summer and left only skeleton 
forces guarding the works. But in some cases, thousands 
of tons of iron and copper were ready for shipment. This 
ore would be available to the Japanese if they could fur¬ 
nish ships to carry it to Japan. 

The resumption of mining operations would pose a 
large problem for the Japanese. In some instances, mines 
had been flooded or blasted and machinery destroyed. 
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It would require months to bring these mines back into 
production, even if the technical knowledge and neces¬ 
sary machinery could be provided. The amount of super¬ 
vision required in the average Philippine mine, which has 
been the despair of many American superintendents, 
might operate tellingly against the Japanese, especially 
if mine laborers were sullen and imcooperative. 

Hemp the Japanese would have—indeed, with their 
large control of the Davao area in peacetime they enjoyed 
a semi-monopoly of the better grades of hemp. It might 
be much less of a problem for them to secure coopera¬ 
tion from local Fihpinos in Davao, where successful 
fifth-column work had been done during the years. 

The one great war material which the Japanese re¬ 
quired, however, they would not find in the Philippines. 
No important sources of oil had yet been discovered in 
the islands, and the Japanese were not likely to have 
time or opportunity to carry out explorations for some 
time. Much of the oil stored at Manila, Cebu and Iloilo 
might have been destroyed by Japanese bombings at 
those points; some was doubtless destroyed by the de¬ 
fense forces before withdrawal from Manila and Cavite. 
The potentialities of producing alcohol from molasses 
might offset some of this immediate loss. 

With no land laws to impede them, the Japanese could 
put thousands of acres of virgin land into production of 
rice and other foods. This would be of great significance 
if transport of rice to Japan from Thailand and Indo- 
China across the China Sea became more and more haz¬ 
ardous with an Allied fleet operating in those waters. 
Even Philippine sugar might find a new market, for the 
Empire’s production had been falling off. Mindanao’s 
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cotton potentialities might be realized within a short 
time. Mindanao’s rubber, however, would still be five 
years short of production, even if sizable plantings had 
been made during the last year or two; rubber areas al¬ 
ready in production were infinitesimal in comparison 
with neighboring areas of southeastern Asia. 

An enormous amount of field labor would of course be 
required to carry out a big agricultural program, and 
Japan was already sufFering from a labor shortage at 
home. In many cases, local Filipinos might be forced to 
cooperate, if diey would not do so willingly. After all, 
thousands of Filipinos might have remained untouched 
by the actual fighting and unaware of what had been 
taking place. Radios were scarce and newspapers had 
never been commonly read in the country districts. Also, 
these sources of information had been cut off in the early 
weeks of fighting. It was not inconceivable that some 
Fifipino farmers, inured to hardship and toil under the 
direction of their own people as well as foreign task¬ 
masters, might continue to work in the fields, resigned 
to the same near-starvation diet they had known for 
generations. 

Among the greater part of the Filipino people, how¬ 
ever, the Japanese were likely to find an attitude of pas¬ 
sive resistance, if nothing worse. Guerrilla activity, for 
which the Filipinos gained a great reputation in insur¬ 
rections against the Spaniards and the Americans, would 
doubtless continue in all quarters. Every Fihpino has a 
bolo, a wicked weapon which he uses in aU kinds of farm 
labor; bolos can be used effectively in war as well as in 
peace. It was highly probable that MacArthur had been 
able to dispatch small bands of his men, to make their 
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way through the Japanese lines around Manila, to get 
into the eastern and northern mountains of Luzon and 
there to organize and carry out continuous guerrilla ac¬ 
tivity against the invader. 

From the shorter view, however, the Japanese would 
seem to have gained a strong position in the Philippines. 
From a longer view, they had probably lost far more than 
they could ever hope to regain. They had demonstrated 
to a people who had entertained no generally hostile 
feeling toward them the true imphcations of Japanese 
friendship. The four years of war in China had already 
taught many Filipinos what they might expect from the 
Japanese; yet there were some who felt confident that 
the tradition of friendship between the Philippines and 
Japan would spare them the treatment which was meted 
out to the Chinese. Now they had learned the truth. 

The United States and the AUies, in the course of the 
Philippine fighting, had lost important bases, although 
Corregidor and MacArthur’s small band of fighters on 
Bataan still held out. They had lost the world’s chief 
soiuce of hemp, the only really vital supply that could 
not be secured elsewhere. They had lost soiuces of chro¬ 
mite, upon which the United States had depended for 
nearly a quarter of its imports in 1940—but other sup- 
phes were still available in Southern Rhodesia, the Union 
of South Africa, Cuba and Tinrkey. They had lost man¬ 
ganese supplies, but the Philippines supplied only about 
3% of United States imports in 1940, and manganese was 
still procurable in Cuba, the Gold Coast and the Soviet 
Union. 

Sugar was a Philippine conunodity which the United 
States had been preparing to do without; ample stocks 
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and potential sources were still available in United States 
continental and off-shore areas, as well as in Cuba and 
South America. Coconut oil would be missed, but the 
field of substitutes had been increased in recent years. 

What cannot be ignored is the fact that the United 
States might have lost something even more important— 
it might have lost face in the Philippines. Accustomed 
to thinking of the stars and stripes as symbolizing xmcon- 
querable power, the Philippine people might have suf¬ 
fered serious disillusionment when the battle went 
against them. They might have believed that General 
MacArthmr and his men had been entirely abandoned, 
and that the fate of the PhiHppines was of little moment 
to the United States. It might be a long time before they 
would know the whole story of the Pacific war. In the 
meantime, what would happen to their thinking? 


FILIPINO MORALE 

At this pomt, the question of Filipino loyalty raised a 
number of questions. There had been nothing but praise 
of the attitude of the people and particularly of the Fili¬ 
pino soldier. President Quezon had reiterated his people’s 
loyalty to the United States on December 10. Again on 
the occasion of his inauguration he had promised that 
his people would stand by America and fight with her 
until victory was won. But there were certain factors to 
be considered, which demanded honest straightforward 
thinking on the part of Americans if they were to imder- 
stand the conflicting sentiments within the minds of the 
Filipino people. 
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There were many persons in the islands who stiU re¬ 
membered the coming of the Americans. At first de¬ 
lighted that they were to be helped in throwing off the 
yoke of Spain, they soon learned that they were to accept 
in its place the yoke of the United States. They could 
not know how different that yoke would be; they 
could not xmderstand that a new conqueror was subdu¬ 
ing them for the avowed purpose of later liberating them. 
They fought against the new conquerors, and they re¬ 
sented them for many years after the struggle was ended. 
Not the least cause of their resentment was the fact that 
many individual Americans did not hve by the same fine 
principles of democracy for which their government 
stood. 

In the later years of American occupation, Filipinos 
had come to realize that this strange new policy was 
actually being carried out. They were beiug prepared to 
govern themselves and were given opportunities to do 
so in some respects even while the American Governor 
General still remained. After 1935, they enjoyed a large 
degree of political autonomy. They were looking for¬ 
ward to 1946 with some qualms, it is true, but also with 
much pride and confidence. 

Then came the war, into which they were drawn 
largely by reason of their association with the United 
States—so a great many of them might argue. Then, 
seemingly abandoned by the Allies, they had to face the 
fact that the Japanese had come, with what promises re¬ 
mained to be seen. 

The Japanese were quick to seize their opportunity. 
The Tokyo radio broadcast constantly to the Filipino 
people during the critical days of December. The favo- 
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rite theme was that the Japanese intended to liberate the 
islands. A sorry nation, to have to undergo periodic con¬ 
quests in order to be liberated! President Quezon belit- 
ded the Japanese efforts and declared they had had no 
effect on the populace. 

Qn December 27, a Manila Associated Press dispatch 
reported that leaflets addressed to Philippine soldiers 
had been dropped by Japanese planes. They said: ''Dear 
friends: Om aim is to destroy American force. We have 
no quarrel with you. Are we not all of the Far East? Drop 
yom guns; return home to your loved ones.” With typical 
Japanese inconsistency, these leaflets were dropped after 
Manila had been declared an open city and had been 
subjected to fierce bombardment by enemy planes. 

Those Filipinos who knew the story of the Japanese 
war on China would know how to accept Japanese prom¬ 
ises. They might have to suffer Japanese control for some 
time. The history of Korea, Manchuria and China sug¬ 
gested that the Japanese would make the same mistakes 
in the Philippines as they had elsewhere. Little as they 
had learned from their past errors, the Filipinos had 
perhaps learned much. 

Beyond the regular dispatches from Manila, which 
contiQued to praise the morale of the Filipino soldiers 
and civilians, there were a few scattered reports that 
were similarly reassuring. On December 29 the leader of 
one of the pygmy tribes volunteered his services and 
those of his tribesmen to fight with the United States 
against the Japanese. A dispatch to the New York Times 
on December 22 reported that the Moro datu (chief) in 
Zamboanga had assured the American High Commis- 
sioner in Manila that “all Zamboanga Mohammedan ele- 
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Filipino Morale 

ments are with me in the defense of democracy.” 

Unfortunately for Filipino morale, however, the turn 
of events at the end of 1941 was as bad psychologically 
as it was in a military sense. With the defense forces fall¬ 
ing back to Bataan, with the enemy in control of most of 
the islands. President Roosevelt made his impressive 
broadcast of December 28, in which he pledged that Phil¬ 
ippine freedom would be redeemed and independence 
established and protected. This message was carefully 
phrased. It certainly gave no promise of immediate help, 
but rather stressed the ultimate goal for which the Fih- 
pinos were fighting. Newspaper treatment of the mes¬ 
sage in America was criticized by the President’s Aide 
as suggesting “too much of the immediate rather than 
the ultimate.” 

The Navy Department’s statement, issued simultane¬ 
ously with that of the President, likewise gave no prom¬ 
ise of immediate help, although it was so interpreted. 
Aiming to spike rumors emanating from Japanese sources 
with regard to the American Pacific Fleet, the Navy De¬ 
partment stated that “. . . the fleet is not idle,” but 
“. . . is following an intensive and well-planned cam¬ 
paign ag ains t the Japanese forces which will result in 
positive assistance to the defense of the Philippine 
Islands.” 

Both High Commissioner Sayre and Mr. Elizalde in 
Washington emphasized the positive nature of Wash¬ 
ington official statements. From his new headquarters 
somewhere outside of Manila, Mr. Sayre had declared 
on December 27: “Help is surely coming—help of suffi¬ 
cient adequacy and power that the invader will be driven 
from our midst and will be rendered powerless ever to 
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threaten us again.” On December 29 flie Philippine Resi¬ 
dent Commissioner in Washington broadcast a message 
to his people in which he said that 'lielp will be forth- 
comiug . . . AU officials here are straining every smew 
to support the battle line.” 

No direct aid to the Philippines was forthcoming three 
weeks after those statements. People in the United States 
realized why. It would be asking a great deal of miUions 
of embattled Filipinos that they should understand that 
losing the battle of the Philippines might eventually 
mean to win the battle of Singapore, of the Pacific, of the 
world. Disillusionment might well have followed the 
brave promises of men who were exerting every effort to 
reassure a valiant people fighting with their backs to the 
wall. If that disillusionment was bom in the early days 
of the Japanese occupation, it might take years of patient 
and wise propaganda in the future to make the Filipino 
understand the part he and his country were playing. 

If all sources of outside information were cut off from 
the greater part of the people when the Japanese occu¬ 
pied Manila, one inspiring piece of news might not yet 
have reached them. On January 2, President Roosevelt 
informed Mr. Elizalde that Filipinos in the United States 
might serve in the U. S. Army. This was in response to a 
letter from the Philippine Commissioner, asking how the 
hundreds of FiHpinos in the United States might join in 
the common cause. It would be heartening for those in 
the Philippines to know that their own people would be 
carrying on the fight, possibly on other fronts, against the 
common enemy. 
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NEW ORDERS 

On January 7 it was annoimced through Japanese and 
Axis sources that Jorge Vargas, former secretary to Presi¬ 
dent Quezon, had been appointed Mayor of Manila by 
the unanimous consent of the Filipmo population. He 
had reportedly agreed to help create a “greater East 
Asia,” and had presumably accepted Japanese directors 
and advisers in all city departments. 

As early as Christmas Day, refugees arriviag iu Manila 
from Vigan reported that the Japanese had already set 
up a government there. Within a week of fighting, the 
invader had evidently established himself in the Vigan 
area and had been able to hold out against several bomb¬ 
ing attacks, one of which was reported to have destroyed 
about two dozen planes on tihe ground. In a short time, 
the Japanese had been able to find a Filipino to act as 
“vice consul.” They had at once put into circulation, so it 
was reported, 20-peso notes evidently prepared in ad¬ 
vance. Closely resembling Filipino paper currency, the 
new notes were guaranteed by the Imperial Japanese 
Government. 

Especially in the case of Secretary Vargas, there was 
a bare possibility that he and his associates were act¬ 
ing on express instructions of the Philippine government, 
strictly in the interests of protecting and assuring the 
public. Quezon and the other departing officials had 
complete confidence in Vargas, one of the most skillful 
men in the inner circle. The Filipinos might have been 
hoping to beat the Japanese at their own game. Their 
records are yet to be written. 
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FIFTH-COLUMN ACTIVITY 

Althougla a nmnber of Filipino citizens, several of 
them prominent, had long been considered extremely 
pro-Japanese in their sympathies, there had been few 
proofs of actual Filipino assistance to the Japanese. In 
the first days of fighting, flares and signals had been re¬ 
ported on several occasions during blackouts in Manila 
and had been attributed to filth-column activity. 

To guard against this, over 1,000 Japanese in Manila 
had been rounded up and interned on December 8, and 
it had been reported that other communities had ob¬ 
served similar precautions. At least 1,500 Japanese men 
were supposed to have been arrested in Davao. 

Members of the Ganap party figured largely in several 
stories of subversive activity. On December 14, a group 
of 20 Sakdals had been taken into custody. A few days 
later the Philippine Secret Service announced that a 
leader of the Ganap had confessed to aiding the Japanese, 
and he and two dozen of his fellow conspirators were 
promptly arrested. Later in the month a penitentiary 
near Manila reported an attempted jailbreak, which was 
laid to Sakdal prisoners. 





CHAPTER XI 


THE FUTURE 


With tibe Philippines facing one of the greatest crises in 
its history, it had the assinrance of aid on many fronts that 
would eventually turn the tide of battle agaiost the iu- 
vaders. The struggle in China, aheady nearly five years 
old, was continuing with renewed vigor. The British, 
Dutch and American forces being massed in Australia, 
Netherlands India, Malaya and Bxirma promised a front 
that would in time be able to take the offensive against 
Japan. In Europe, Soviet Russia was contmuing to drive 
the Nazis back and wipe out a major part of their early 
victories. The Libyan campaign was meeting with suc¬ 
cesses, though they were not yet decisive. 

On all of these fronts. Allied aid was needed in increas- 
iag strengtii. The factories and defense works of Canada, 
Great Britain, Australia and India were stepping up pro¬ 
duction, and the United States was embarking on the 
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most ambitious scheme of wartime production and ex¬ 
penditure that the world had ever seen. The Allies were 
preparing for a long war, a war which had for its goal 
the complete crushing of the Axis powers. 

Perhaps one of the most important factors in the 
struggle would be the internal conflict in Japan. A coun¬ 
try poor in industrial resources, already sujffering from 
the eflFects of four-and-a-half years of war in China, Japan 
had been feehng the eflFects of economic pressure exerted 
from within as well as from without. Although her imme¬ 
diate gains had been surprisingly great, it was doubtful 
how long her internal strength would enable her to hold 
out against the steadily growing circle of Allies united 
against her.^ 

The formal symbol of the Allied structure was the joint 
declaration signed at Washington on January 2 by 26 
nations, which included those already in actual conflict 
with the Axis and others not yet involved, such as the 
Central American countries. Each government pledged 
itselE “to employ its fuU resources, military or economic, 
against those members of the Tri-partite Pact and its 
adherents with which such government is at war” 
and “to cooperate with the governments signatory hereto 
and not to make a separate armistice or peace with the 
enemies.” 

On January 3, announcement was made of a xmifled 
command in the Far East, with General Sir Archibald 
WaveU in supreme command of the Alhed forces in the 
southwest Pacific. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek was 

1 See particularly Bloch, Kurt, How Strong Is Japan? International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, Dec. 1941. 
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recognized as commander of all Allied forces operating, 
now or in die future, in China, Indo-China or Thailand. 
Admiral Thomas C. Hart, U.S.N., was made commander 
of all naval forces in the southwest Pacific, under Gen¬ 
eral Wavell’s direction. Thus the Allied powers took steps 
to ensure the pursuance of the war to the desired end. 

One of die most reassuring signs on the international 
horizon was the fact that two great leaders of the demo¬ 
cratic nations, Winston Churchill and Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt, had for some time been thinking in terms not only 
of how to win the war but also how to win the peace. In 
August 1941 they had drawn up the Eight-Point Atian- 
tic Charter, which suggested a hopeful basis for the re¬ 
organization that must follow the end of the war. 

They gave their assurance that their countries desired 
to see no territorial changes that did not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; that 
they respected the rights of all peoples to choose the form 
of government under which they would live; that they 
desired to bring about the fullest collaboration between 
all nations in the economic field with the object of secur¬ 
ing, for aU, improved labor standards, economic adjust¬ 
ment and socihl security; that the peace they envisaged 
would afford to all nations the means of dwelling in 
safety within their own boundaries. 

These basic terms meant much, not only for the coun¬ 
tries then under the heel of the Axis but for all of those 
threatened by the octopus tentacles of the “new orders.” 
They had significance for the Filipinos, and for their 
Malay brothers in southeast Asia. 

Of greater significance perhaps was the pledge given 
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by President R(X)sevelt on December 28, wben he said in 
a broadcast message to Manila: 

I give to the people of the Philippines my solemn pledge 
that their freedom will be redeemed and their independence 
established and protected. The entire resources, in men and 
in material, of the United States stand behind that pledge. 

In the dark days through which the Philippines has 
passed, and in the darker days that may he ahead, that 
pledge will mean more to the Fihpmos than anything 
that Japan could possibly promise. The United States has 
kept its word given many years ago; it will keep it again. 
The leader of the Frhpino people had aheady weighed 
the question and given the answer. In his speech of 
August 16,1941, accepting the presidential nomination. 
President Quezon had said: “If the outcome of the war 
means triumph for the democracies and the upholding of 
the rights of small nations in their own existence, then 
the Phihppines will be independent forever.” 

So it would seem that the threadbare question of 
Philippine independence might be forever laid away. 
There will still be a Philippine problem, but it will be 
part of a wider world problem that will demand the best 
thought and the fullest cooperation of people every¬ 
where in the world. To the ultimate triumph of the 
democracies in the war of the Pacific, the Filipinos have 
contributed much. They will contribute to the winnin g 
of the peace. 

In laying the foundations for a new order, a new world, 
the United States has an important part to play. In the 
light of its present commitments, it can hardly sbirV the 
responsibility. One prominent place where it can contrib- 
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ute to the new pattern is in the Philippines, by fulfilling 
its promise there under such conditions as will reasonably 
ensure, without great sacrifice to the United States, the 
orderly development of a progressive nation, side by side 
with its neighbors, Malay, Chinese and Japanese. 
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Table I. 


Operatioii of General, Special and Bond Funds of the National Govern¬ 
ment of the Philippine Commonwealth, summarized for Bscal 
years* indicated (in thousand pesos) 


Income 

19S6 

1937 

1938 

1939 

(6mos.)* 

Revenue from taxation 
Philippine coconut oil 
excise tax collected 

72,704.9 

92,232.2 

84,155.8 

49,293.7 

in United States 
Total Receipts and 

• • 

111,179.4 

20,486.6 

25,757.4 

TRANS3FERS 

Total Expendi- 

TUEES AND TRANS¬ 

103,502.2 

228,153.6 

131,414.3 

87.808.5 

FERS 

Excess of Income 

92,366.2 

113,890 

139,843.7 

84,795.2 

Over Expenditures 
Add Cubbent Sur¬ 
plus AT Beginning 

11,136 

114,263.6 

(7,929.4) 

3,013.3 

OF Fiscal Year* 
Total Current 

78,889.7 

90,025.7 

204,289:3 

196,360 

Surplus 

90,025.7 

204,289.3 

196,360 

199,373.3 


* Previous to 1939, fiscal year corresponded with calendar year; there¬ 
after, July 1 to Jime 30 of following year. 1939 figures are for period 
Jan- 1 to June 30, 1939. 

Somce: Reports of the Auditor General to President of the Philippines 
and National Assembly. 
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Tajbue n. 

PHILIPPINE AGRICULTURE 
Area and Value of Crops 

Cultivated area Value of crop 

(in thousand hectaresj ) (in million pesos ) 



1938 

Primarily for domestic 
consumption; 

Rice* 

1,912 

Com* 

703 

Camotes 

78 

Other roots and vegs. 

75 

Fruits and iiuts 

137 

Cotton 

2 

Cacao and coffee 

3 

Misc. 

12 

Totax. 

2,922 

;. Primarily for export: 

Sugar 

228 

Coconuts 

643 

Hemp 

508 

Tobacco 

75 

Rubber 

4 

Maguey 

39 

Total 

1,497 

Grand Total for all 

agricultural crops 

4,419 


t One hectare equals 2.47 acres. 
* Gross areas, recounting certain 


1935 

1938 

1935 

1,964 

136 

93 

567 

19 

11 

75 

2 

2 

74 

8 

5.9 

138 

16 

14.4 

1 

(75) 

(31) 

3 

1 

.9 

12 

1 

1 

2,834 

183 

128.2 

211 

114 

76 

618 

92 

45 

488 

22 

13 

62 

4 

2.5 

4 

.6 

.3 

32 

1 

.6 

1,415 

233.6 

137.4 

4,249 

417 

266 

yielding 

more than 

one harvest. 


Source: Bulletin of Philippine Statistics, Nos. 1-2, 1939, Manila, 1939. 
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PHILIPPINE BASE METALS 
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2. Ore Exports 

(Amount in metric tons and value in thousand pesos) 

1936 1937 1938 (1939-6 moi.) (1940*) 

nt Value Amount Value Amount Value Amount Value Amount Value 
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* Practically all to Japan, 

Practically all to U. S. 

Source: Insular Collector of Customs, Annual Reports, Manila, 



Total Foreign Trade of Philippines 
(in thousand pe§os) 
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Tabile V. 


Principal Philippine Exports 
(As % of total exports by value) 



1931 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939* I940» 

Sugar * 

Total coconut products 

48 

35 

45 

38.1 

43.2 

41.0 

40.0 

26.0 

30.6 

25.5 

30.3 

25.6 

24.0 

20.8 

Coconut oil t 

14.5 

13 

10 

13.6 

9.3 

7.5 

as 

Copra § 

8.8 

11.7 

11 

10.6 

10.6 

11.0 

8.1 

Des. coconut * 

1.8 

4.2 

3.2 

4.2 

3.3 

3.6 

3.1 

Copra cake and meal 

1.5 

1.7 

1.3 

1.9 

2.4 

1.7 

1.1 

Abaca 

8.6 

12.1 

12.5 

14.3 

8.8 

10,0 

11.2 

Cordage 

.9 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.3 

1.5 

Embroideries * 

3.6 

5.4 

3.1 

2.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.0 

Total tobacco products 

7.1 

6.4 

3.8 

3.3 

4.3 

6.0 

4.0 

Cigars t 

3.3 

3.6 

1.9 

2.0 

2.6 

b 

b 

Leaf Tobacco 

3.4 

2.5 

1.5 

.8 

1.2 

h 

b 

Lumber and timber 

1.8 

2.7 

2.2 

2.6 

2.0 

2.6 

3.0 

Total of ten leading 
exports 

96.6 

93.4 

93.2 

92,0 

89.3 

89.3 

84.5 


Average export to U. S.: 

* — over 99% 
t — over 95% 
i — about 90% 

§ — about 68% 

» Complete details not available, 
^ Not nsted separately. 

Source: See Table IV. 
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Table VI. 

Rmcipal Philippine Imports 
(As % of total imports by value) 


Irrm and steel and 

19S1 

193S 

their mfrs.f 

13.0 

13.0 

Cotton goods 

16.5 

17.9 

Petroleum and prods.t 

9.4 

8.8 

Tobacco prods.* 

2.7 

4.4 

Paper and mfrs. § 

8.2 

8.8 

Meat and dairy prods. 

6.1 

5.4 

Wheat iour 

3.2 

3.3 

Autos, parts, tires * 

4.5 

5.4 

Chemicals, etc. § 

2.4 

3.0 

Elec, machinery, etc. f 
Total of tea leachng 

3.5 

2.5 

imports 

64.5 

675 


Average import from U. S.; 
*-982 
t—over 752 
§ about 702 

* Complete details not available. 
Excluding tires {?). 


1936 

1937 

1938 

1939* 

1940* 

16.0 

18.0 

17.0 

17.0 

16.0 

15.0 

16.0 

17.0 

16.0 

13.0 

7i 

5.8 

6.1 

6.5 

9.2 

3.5 

3.4 

6.0 

5.6 

5.3 

3.1 

3.5 

3.9 

3.7 

4.7 

5.4 

4.6 

4.5 

3.4 

4.4 

3.9 

3.8 

3.9 

3.3 

3.6 

5.6 

5.5 

6.0 

4.5» 

3.4'» 

2.8 

2.6 

3.3 

3.1 

3.1 

2.9 

3.1 

2.9 

3.1 

2.9 

65.4 

66.3 

70.5 

66.2 

64.7 


Source; See Table IV. 
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